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Survey of the World 


The debate between 
President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Bryan was closed, at 
least for a time, at the beginning of last 
week. Mr. Roosevelt’s second reply 
to Mr. Bryan was published on the 
28th ult. On the following day Mr. 
Bryan replied in a letter of about 2,500 
words. The President, he said, had at- 
tempted to shift the issues raised, and 
had summarily past judgment upon 
Governor Haskell without naming a tri- 
bunal before which the charges against 
Haskell could be investigated. As for 
himself, he submitted to the voters of the 
country his denial of any knowledge or 
infotmation that in the remotest manner 
connected him with any Trust, monopoly 
or law-defying corporation. “My record,” 
said he, “is sufficient answer to your in- 
sinuations. I have lived in vain if your 
accusations lose me a single friend.” 
Speaking of the President’s remark about 
the support of Judge Priest, he said: 
“While the Trust attorney to whom you re- 
fer is not an official of a Trust, I will warn 
him’ and thru him his clients that if I am 
elected I will not only vigorously enforce 
against all offenders the laws which we hope 
to have enacted in compliance with the Demo- 
cratic platform, but that I will also vigorously 
enforce existing laws against any and all who 
violate them, and that I will enforce them, not 
spasmodically and intermittently, but persist 
ently and consistently. They will not be sus 
pended, even for the protection of Cabinet 
officers.” 
The Trust magnates, he continued, were 
supporting the Republican party. “The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib.” He left the people to 
pass judgment on Mr. Roosevelt’s admis- 
sion that he permitted the Steel Trust to 
absorb a rival. Turning to campaign 
funds and to what the President had 


The Roosevelt- 
Bryan Debate 


said about the mine owners’ contributions 
in 1896, he asked why the President did 
not give the amount and sources of the 
Republican fund in that year. “I am 
willing to have both funds published. 
Are you?” A sum almost as large as the 
entire Democratic fund had been col- 
lected at the President’s request in 1904 
and had beeen used in only one State. 
(He referred to the Harriman contribu- 
tion.) He criticised the reasons given by 
the President for opposing publicity be- 
fore election: 


“You charge, in effect, that the people are 
so lacking in intelligence that they might con- 
demn as improper contributions which you de- 
clare to be proper. If the voters differ with 
you on this question are they necessarily ig- 
norant and wrong? Must the members of the 
party organization act as self-appointed guar- 
dians of the people and conceal from them 
what is going on, lest the people be misled as 
to the purpose and effect of large contribu- 
tions? You attempt to make a personal ques- 
tion of it, and ask whether any one will accuse 
such men as you, Governor Hughes and Mr. 
Taft of being influenced by contributions. That 
is not the question. If it is found that a party 
to a suit has given a sum of money to one of 
the jurors the court does not stop to inquire 
whether. or not the juror is an incorruptible 
man or whether in accepting the money he ex- 
plicitly stated that it was accepted with the 
understanding that he was under no obliga- 
tion to consider it in making up his verdict. 
The court would hold that the giving of money 
by an interested party or the receiving of 
money was a contempt of court and an inter- 
ference with the administration of justice. 
Public officials occupy much the same position 
as jurors. They are constantly called upon to 
decide questions between the favor-seeking 
corporations on the one hand and the people 
on the other, and there is a very general im- 
pression that officials of those favor-seeking 
corporations do not put up large sums of 
money from purely patriotic motives.” 


He did not mean to say that Mr. 
Hughes had been influenced by the 
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contributions of Trust magnates, or that 
the President had been influenced by the 
Harriman fund, or that Mr. Taft would 
hereafter be influenced by the Trust con- 
tributions now being made, but that the 
American people had a right to know 
who were giving in order that they might 
judge for themselves as to the givers’ 
motives and the obligation imposed : 


“The reflection upon the people involved in 
your charge that they would misuse the knowl- 
edge which publicity would give is unworthy of 
one who has been elevated to so high an office 
by the votes of the people, and I venture the 
assertion that you cannot procure from Mr. 
Taft an indorsement of your defense. He 1s 
now before the people; he is offering himself 
as a candidate for the Presidency; he dare not 
tell the people to whom he appeals that they 
have not sense enough to form a just and cor- 
rect opinion as to the purpose which leads par-- 
ties interested in special legislation to make 
big contributions.” 


A few hours after the publication of this 
letter, Secretary Loeb said: ‘““The Presi- 
dent feels that inasmuch as the letter is 
simply an attack upon him personally, 
there is no reason why he should an- 
swer.” But Mr. Taft accepted the chal- 
lenge. His position, he said, was exactly 
that of the President. The law of Ne- 
braska, he continued, only required pub- 
licity after election, and the Democratic 
managers had flagrantly violated it in 
1904 “by failing to return the receipt of 
$15,000 from Thomas F. Ryan”: 

“The chief objection to the publication of 
contributions before the election is that it 
makes certain that in the heat of the contro- 
versy the motives of those who contribute to 
pay the legitimate expenses of the campaign 
will be misconstrued, perverted and misrepre- 
sented. The candidates in whose behalf the 
contributions are made will be charged in a 
most unfair way as being completely under the 
control of those who make the contributions. 
It is entirely natural and proper that men who 
are able to contribute and who are deeply in- 
terested from patriotic motives and from mo- 
tives of a desire to continue the general prcs- 
perity, should contribute to the party whose 
administration of governmental affairs is likely 
to be in accord with their views of proper gov 
ernment. It is not good policy to discourage 
those who desire to contribute to the legitimate 
purposes of the campaign from so contributing 
by exposing them to the bitter diatribes or un- 
fair attacks or slanderous condemnation of 
partisans in an electoral fight.” 


Mr. Bryan then replied to Mr. Taft in 
a statement of about 2,500 words, repeat- 
ing the argument against the President’s 
position. 
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Additional Mr. Hearst has giver 
Archbold Letters *° the public additional. 

letters which past be- 
between Vice-President Archbold, of the 
Standard Oil Company, and various per- 
sons. At Denver, on the 3oth ult., he 
produced two which had accompanied! 
checks for $10,000 and $5,000, respec- 
tively, paid by Mr. Archbold in the latter 
part of 1900 to Senator Foraker. Re- 
ferring to the charge that he and the 
President had “altered their opinions of 
each other and were working hand in 
hand,” Mr. Hearst said: 

“That is not true. I have exactly the same 
opinion of Mr. Roosevelt personally that I 
always have had. I dislike Mr. Roosevelt per- 
sonally and I have every reason to dislike him. 
If ever I have an opportunity to even things 
up with Mr. Roosevelt after he has ceased to 
be President, I shall do so with peculiar satis- 
faction. But while Mr. Roosevelt is President 
of the United States my attitude toward him 
is that of any loyal citizen of the United States. 
Every good deed the President performs re- 
dounds to the benefit of every good citizen.” 

In the course of a public address at EI 
Paso, Tex., on the 3d inst., he read let- 
ters and records relating to Senator 
Bailey, Democrat, and Congressman Sib- 
ley, Republican. First he produced 
what he said was the written ap- 
plication of Senator Bailey (March 
28th, tgo1) to H. C. Pierce, of 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company (con- 
trolled by the Standard) for $1,750, and 
a photograph of a book entry showing 
the payment “for legal expense account” : 
also a photograph of the note of Senator 
Bailey (March 1, 1901) for $8,000, paya- 
ble to Pierce at St. Louis, and one of a 
book entry of this loan. Then was read 
a letter (October 25th, 1901), in which 
Mr. Archbold said to Congressman Sib- 
ley: “We are anxious to have you here 
as early as possible with Senator Bailev 
of Texas,” together with the Senator's 
statement to the House in Igor: 

“I have known Mr. Sibley for several years, 
and I never knew a truer or more honest man 
and I cannot express my indignation at having 
him assailed before the country as an agent of 
corruption simply because I happen to enjoy 
the honor of his friendship.” 

Mr. Hearst then read the following let- 
ter (May 31st, 1900) from Mr. Arch- 
bold to Mr. Sibley: 

“Dear Mr. Siptey—I beg to inclose you 
herewith certificate of deposit in your favor for 
$5,000, sent you at the request of Mr. Griscom, 
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the purpose of which you no doubt understand 
with him. Permit me to improve this oppor- 
tunity also to express my high appreciation of 
your most courteous and efficient action in re- 
sponse to our request regarding the considera- 
tion of the subsidy matter with Mr. Griscom.” 


Also another to Mr. Sibley from. Mr. 
Archbold, in which the latter quoted as 
follows from a letter to himself in which 
“Mr. Patton” had referred to the absence 
of Mr. Cassatt in Europe: 


“My attention has already been called to the 
matter to which you refer, and it is hardly nec- 
essary for me to say that we are in full sym- 
pathy with your views as exprest in your letter. 
We have put some influence to work in the 
various counties thru which our line runs 
which I hope will help to bring about the re- 
sult we both desire to obtain.” 


Mr. Archbold added that he was sure 
this would be “the sentiment of every 
person who has to do with property in- 
terests.” Mr. Hearst then added to his 
list the following (May 22d, 1900) from 
Mr. Archbold: 


“DEAR Mr. SistEy—We have it from a con- 
fidential source that some distinguished Re- 
publican representative is expected to speak in 
connection with the proposed Ray Constitu- 
tional amendment, especially against our com- 
pany, the statement being that he is loaded 
against the Standard Oil. I need not tell you 
that we are pretty weary of the old round of 
lies and I write to ask your kindly interest in 
the matter to the end you may if possible dis- 
cover who this distinguished party is and if it 
is at all possible to guard against his explosion. 
It may not be, possible for you to accomplish 
anything in the way of stopping him, but we 
greatly appreciate your friendly interest. His 
name is not given us.” 


In conclusion, there was read a long let- 
ter written on November 17th, 1904, by 
Mr. Sibley to Mr. Archbold, and relat- 
ing to an interview with Mr. Roosevelt. 
It begins as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Arcupotp—I had quite a long 
session with the President this morning and 
thought you might like to hear. He was et- 
fusively cordial and said he wanted to work 
in harmony with Congress. I told him that 
there was a weight of responsibility upon him 
such as is seldom laid upon Presidents, etc., 
and that the American people were in for 
great development and prosperity if we were 
cautious and conservative, etc., etc. His reply 
was: “Yes, by George, Congressman, this is nv 
time for radical action or legislation. and you men 
in Congress must not get radical because of the 
great victory,’ etc. To all of this I assented. 
He wanted my views on the tariff, and I told 
him we needed no general revision.” 


Mr. Sibley said he had told the Presi- 
dent that there probably were incongrui- 
ties and inequalities in the tariff. 
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He thought we needed not “tariff re- 
vision,” but “tariff equalization.” Mr. 
Roosevelt, he said, pronounced this “a 
most happy phrase,” adding: “That is 
what we must do; we will correct in- 
equalities.” Strictly in confidence, Mr. 


Sibley reported that Attorney-General 
Moody had consented to remain in office. 
“He is manly and fair, and, I think, less 
liable than Knox to make ‘Trust bust- 
ing’ a pastime.” 


& 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, 

chairman of _ the 

Commission on 
Country Life recently appointed by 
President Roosevelt, has given to the 
public a statement as to the Commission’s 
plans. Information will be sought by 
means of circular letters, there will be 
hearings in various parts of the country, 
and special investigations as to certain 
phases of country life will be made. Pro; 
fessor Bailey says: 

“The circular letters asking for opinions and 
suggestions will be sent to several hundred 
thousand persons. Replies to the questions are 
to be tabulated by the Census Bureau. The 
questions, which will be distributed at or be- 
fore the middle of October, have to do with 
the condition of farm homes in the neighbor- 
hood; condition of rural schools; whether 
farmers secure reasonable returns from the 
sale of their products; whether they secure 
reasonable service from railroads, highways, 
trolley lines, etc.; whether they have the most 
efficient service from postal and telephone 
communications ; whether farmers and farm- 
ers’ wives are satisfactorily organized to pro- 
mote their mutual interests; questions con- 
cerning the renting of farms, farm labor, and 
the condition of hired help on the farms; 
whether farmers have satisfactory facilities for 
doing business in banking, credit, insurance, 
and the like; what are the sanitary conditions 
of farms in the neighborhood; and whether 
farmers and their wives have sufficient and sat- 
isfactory social life. Any persons not receiving 
the circular and who desire to express them- 
selves on any of these questions may write to 
the Commission on Country Life, Washington, 
for copies.” 

Early in November the Commission 
will begin a series of hearings, going 
from Washington through the Southern 
States to California and_ returning 
through the central and northern parts of 
the country. Dates of the meetings will 
be given several days in advance, and 
rural organizations will be invited to 
send delegates. All persons interested 
in country life, whether actual farmers or 
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not, and who have practical suggestions 
to offer, will be welcomed. Their co- 
operation is desired. 
yd 

The political campaign in 
Cuba has been marked by 
disorder in several places, 
notably at Sancti Spiritus, where (Sep- 
tember 27th) a parade of Conservatives 
excited a riot and one man _ was 
killed. Sancti Spiritus is the home 
of José Miguel Gomez, presidential 
candidate of the Liberal party, and 
a large majority of its inhabitants are 
Liberals. The procession was led by 
Gen. Mario Menocal, presidential can- 
didate of the Conservatives. It is al- 
leged that Blas Gutierrez, the Conserva- 
tive who was killed, had been waving a 
Spanish flag and had struck several Lib- 
erals with it as he passed them in the 
street. General Menocal denies that 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


any one in the procession displayed a 
Spanish flag. In the riot which followed 
the killing of Gutierrez eight persons 
seriously wounded. 


were Governor 
Magoon at once ordered Judge Guerrera, 
of Havana, to investigate and to institute 
criminal proceedings. The Judge reports 
that Gutierrez was merely cheering for 
Menocal when Pedro Sandoval, a Liberal, 
stabbed him in the back, and that a po- 
liceman named Leon fired at the wound- 
ed man before he fell to the ground. 
These two assailants and several other 
persons are in custody and will be prose- 
cuted. In Havana a meeting of the new 
negro party was broken up by the Liber- 
als. The Auditor and the Treasurer of 
Porto Rico have come to New York to 
consult bankers concerning the loan of 
$3,000,000 recently authorized for irriga- 
tion works. The school year in Porto 
Rico has opened. There are 95,000 pu- 
pils, 1,575 schools, and 1,650 teachers, 
three-fourths of them natives. In 1808, 
the last year of Spanish rule, there 
were only 525 schools and 25,000 pupils. 
This year the appropriation is $1,429,- 
590; in 1898 it was $285,000. 
Js 

The chief international inter- 
est of the past week has at- 
tached itself to the action and 
purposes of Bulgaria and Austria, and 
a possible war with Turkey. Bulgaria 
is governed by a prince and not a king. 


Bulgarian 
Ambition 
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Nominally she is still a part of the Turk- 
ish Empire, altho absolutely independent 
of Turkey in all matters of government. 
It may have seemed to Bulgaria a fit- 
ting time to seek absolute independence 
whey Turkey is disturbed by its revolu- 
tion. But the Young Turk party now 
in control has the most patriotic govern- 
ment known in the later history of the 
empire, and is far from willing to sub- 
mit to any more cutting off of the prov- 
inces. Its purpose is to strengthen the 
hold of the central Government and 
wholly regenerate the country. The first 
sign of friction was several weeks ago 


“when the Bulgarian representative at 


Constantinople was not invited with the 
representatives of the nations to a social 
function, on the ground that Bulgaria, 
not being independent, but a portion of 
the empire, had no claim to be invited. 
This question of courtesy really involved 
the claims of Bulgaria, and caused more 
ill feeling at Sofia than might have been 
supposed. Next came the right of Bul- 
garia to hold the Rumelian section of the 
Orient Railway. There had been a strike, 
and the Bulgarian Government sent sol- 
diers to protect and manage the line. 
When the strike was over Bulgaria re- 
fused to withdraw, and Turkey vigor- 
ously protested, as the railway, under the 
international agreement of the Powers, 
is controlled by Turkey. *‘Undef that 
agreement Bulgaria was clearly in the 
wrong, and the protest of Turkey was 
favorably answered by the chancelleries 
of Europe, inasmuch as the action of 
Bulgaria was a clear violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Orient Railway 
belongs to Turkey, but is leased to a 
company having headquarters in Vienna. 
The strike ended September. 2oth, but 
Bulgaria refused to acknowledge Tur- 
key’s rights, and declared that she would 
negotiate with the leasing company. But 
when that company was asked to yield to 
Bulgaria the reply was made that it 
could not do so witheut the consent of 
Turkey. The protest of the Powers 
seemed likely to be effectual, and the 
diplomatic communications on both sides 
have been in language pacific. M. 
Gueshoff, the Bulgarian diplomatic rep- 
resentative at Constantinople, who with- 
drew because not invited to the banquet, 
will be received when he returns. But 
Bulgaria still holds possession of the 
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Rumelian section of the railway and is 
trying in some way to gain permanent 
control, but a peaceful conclusion is an- 
ticipated. Nevertheless, there have been 
disquieting rumors of preparations for 
war. It was reported, and then denied, 
that Turkey had sent an army to the 
Bulgarian frontier. There seems to be 
evidence that Bulgaria has been hasten- 
ing the preparation of war supplies, the 
factories working night and day, and 
preparations for mobilizing the army. 
Bulgaria seems to believe that she would 
be successful in war. Her war force 
consists of 210,000 officers and men, 
with 7,000 cavalry and. 500 guns, and 
there are 170,000 reservists, besides 60,- 
000 trained veterans. Prince Ferdinand, 
who has been making a tour of Europe, 
has been surnmoned home, and on Mon- 
day last, at Tirnova, the ancient capital, 
he declared the complete independence of 
Bulgaria. A conference of the Powers 
will now be called to consider this new 
condition, and the railway question will 
be settled there. 


Meanwhile another war 
alarm has been reported from 
Austria. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina lie next to Austria, and have been 
acknowledged as within her sphere of 
influence, and this might be a suitable 
time to annex those principalities, which 
are very nearly as much independent of 
Turkish control as is Bulgaria. A com- 
munication has been received in Paris 
from the Austrian Government, with an 
autograph letter from the Emperor, 
which will be submitted to the other 
governments, and which not only ex- 
poses the Austrian Emperor’s views on 
the Eastern question, but puts Europe in 
the presence of an accomplished fact, 
which fact concerns both Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. It is supposed that there 
was in this an understanding between 
Austria and Bulgaria, that Prince 
Ferdinand should proclaim himself Czar 
of the Bulgars, that is, King of Bul- 
garia and Rumelia, which has been un- 
der Bulgarian control for twenty years, 
thus breaking off completely from Tur- 
key, and that at the same time Franz 
Josef should proclaim the assumption of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as dominions of 
Austria. These proposals, accepted as 
true, have made a tremendous excite- 
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ment in Eudope, for either act, that by 
Bulgaria or that by Austria, would end 
the Treaty of Berlin as to the Balkans. 
It is also a serious question how the 
Powers would be aligned in such a case, 
which might easily involve war be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria. Germany 
would be behind Austria, and probably 
Italy, which would look for territorial 
compensation. Russia and England 
would strongly object, altho it is difficult 
to see what objection England could 
have apart from her desire not to put 
difficulties in the way of the new rulers 
in Constantinople. France has no spe- 
cial interests involved, but in case of 
war might, as in the Crimean War, sup- 
port the two Powers with which she is in 
alliance. All this cloud of war may 
speedily blow over, but as we go to 
press a real danger appears imminent. 

King Alfonso, of Spain, and Queen 
Victoria have been visiting Munich, 
Buda Pesth and Vienna, and the most 
extraordinary precautions have been 
taken against possible attempts at assassi- 
nation. Wherever they go the streets have 
been lined with troops, and doubtful 
characters supposed to be anarchists 
have been held in arrest until Alfonso’s 
departure. But nothing has occurred 
to mar the pleasure of the royal visit. 
Thru the Queen-mother Spain has a spe- 
cial relation to the Austrian Court.—— 
The Austrian Government has issued re- 
peated warnings against the emigration 
of its subjects to America, and particu- 
larly to Pennsylvania. It points out that 
reports received from the Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador at Washington, 
Baron Hengelmuller, describe conditions 
in that State as still bad, and says that 
further dismissals of laborers may be ex- 
pected. 
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ed 
The Japanese 
ment, under Premier 
Katsura, has definitely 
announced its policy of retrenchment. It 
will borrow no money for ordinary ex- 
penses, but live within its income. The 
greatest difficulty in the Russo-Japanese 
War was the financial one; and yet after 
an expenditure of $850,000,000 the gen- 
eral financial condition was not dis- 
turbed, and even when peace was re- 
stored the nation had some financial re- 
serves. This was undoubtedly due to the 
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self-sacrificing spirit displayed by the na- 
tion, showing that the financial re- 
sources of the empire were unexpectedly 
great. In past Japanese financial pro- 
grams the actual revenue has been insuf- 
ficient to meet the expenditures, and the 
shortage has been made up out of loans. 
As time went on, however, the flotation 
of loans became more and more difficult, 
and on coming into office again Katsura 
recognized that abolition of this cause of 
financial maladies was essential to any 
readjustment of the national finances. 
The prices of bonds fell largely, and the 
Government determined not to float any 
new loans. In view, too, of the approach 
of the date of issue of the railway bonds, 
the Government intends to adequately in- 
crease the sinking fund in order to raise 
the price of bonds by increasing the con- 
fidence in the nation’s finances. The 
plan, then, ‘is thus outlined: 

“Expenditures will be met out of the actul 
revenues. The expenditure for the develop- 
ment of the telephones and iron works, to- 
gether with the sums placed under extraordin- 
ary war expenditures, which have hitherto been 
met by loans, will be defrayed out of the 
ordinary revenue. No new loans will be is- 
sued for the time being, with the exception 
of the Formosan Industrial bonds. 

“It proposes to increase the annual amount 
paid into the sinking fund to about $25,000,000 
at the least. This will indirectly also favor- 
ably influence the general’ financial. position in 
the empire. 

“The railway accounts will be entirely separ- 
ated from the general accounts, so_that the two 
may not be mixed up together. With regard 
to the railway, also, no loans will be floated, 
the expenditure for necessary improvements 
and developments being met out of the railway 
revenue with the aid of curtailments of the 
general expenditure. 

“The original financial scheme sanctioned by 
the Diet, which involved very heavy expendi- 
ture for the navy, etc., running over six years, 
has been extended into a ten years’ program 
commencing in the next fiscal year, and the 
expenditure thus postponed reaches $100,000,- 


& 


Even in Great Britain an 
British Affairs alarm of war was started 

last week, with no great 
success, by the National Review, which 
published a long article, editorially en- 
dorsed, and which asserted that Germany 
had determined to make a sudden attack 
on Great Britain. It went so far as to 
publish the substance of a communica- 
tion which Germany would send to the 


Powers We 
quote: 


“It is known that those who have their hands 
on national secrets that a German. diplomatic 
circular to the Powers is already drafted, an- 
nouncing that Germany has deliveted her at- 
tack upon England unexpectedly and in time 
of peace because a responsible officer at the 
British Admiralty had intimated to all and 
sundry on innumerable occasions that England 
would deliver such an attack upon the German 
navy, and supporting the statement by the evi- 
dence of diplomatists and parties whose word 
cannot be hastily rejected.” 

This would appear to be too fantastic 
to be believed, as the excuse given is not 
plausible. The idea was that Germany 
must, if at all, attack Great Britain before 
she has constructed her new ships of war! 
While the British Government has aban- 
doned the proposal to borrow half a bil- 
lion dollars to hasten the construction of 
a fleet of monster battleships, the naval 
expenditures for the coming year will be 
greatly increased. Lord Tweedmouth, 
the Lord President of the Council, has re- 
signed on account of continued ill health. 
which has affected his mind. He was 
made First Lord of the Admiralty 
when the Liberals came into power 
in 1905. Early in this year a great 
sensation was created by the dis. 
covery that he had been corresponding 
with the Emperor of Germany on naval 
matters, and had talked about it. As a 
result, he resigned from the charge of the 
Admiralty to take the very dignified but 
unimportant post of President of the 
Council, with the reduction of salary 
from $22,500 to $10,000 a year. The 
progressing nervous disease is now given 
as a probable explanation of his indiscre- 
tion. There was a flood of two-cent 
letters from England by the steamer 
“Lusitania,” the first to take mail at the 
reduced rate. There were 95,000 letters 
at the new rate, against 46,700 sent by 
the “Lucania” the week before; but this 
means a loss of $435 in revenue. 

Further evidence of the depression in 
British commerce and finance is given by 
the revenue returns from April 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. The receipts for that period 
were $17,925,000 less than during the 
corresponding time last year. All items 
except two show a decline. It is figured 
that the year will result in a deficit of 
nearly $25,000,000. Experiments in 
wireless telephony conducted for the Brit- 


explaining her attack. 
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ish Admiralty by Dr. Lee De Forest 
have been quite successful, and communi- 
cation has been carried on betweeen the 
Admiralty and the Channel fleeet. There 
has been some trouble from interference 
of wireless telegraphy, but the tests 
made with figures have been very satis- 
factory. 
a 

French interest is still 
Foreign Items absorbed with the Wright 

aeroplane. Henri Far- 
man’s last attempt to beat Wilbur 
Wright’s record for the prize of $1,000 
offered by the Aero Club for the best 
record in September failed of success. 
After covering twenty-one and a quarter 
miles in thirty-five minutes an accident 
compelled him to stop, thus leaving 
Wright’s thirty mile record unbroken. 
Lazare Weiler, who offered the prize of 
$100,000 to bring Wright to Paris, is 
satisfied that he will meet the conditions, 
and after an agreement with Wright has 
ordered the construction of fifty aero- 
planes. There is a contract attached to 


the prize of $100,000 under which the 
syndicate has the sole right to construct 


the aeroplanes for France and _ the 
colonies. The conditions for the prize 
are that the American make two flights 
of fifty kilometers each in a moderate 
wind, the machine to carry two persons, 
or an equivalent weight, and sufficient 
gasoline for a flight of 200 kilometers. 
Immense crowds have gone to see Wil- 
bur Wright’s flights, and there has been 
so much disappointment when he did not 
inform the public if he did not intend to 
fly that hereafter announcement will be 
made. An epidemic of bubonic 
plague is reported from Robat in Mo- 
rocco. There are. daily reports of the 
decrease in the Russian cholera epi- 
demic, but the new cases last week ran as 
high as two hundred a day, with half as 
many deaths. The cases are said to be 
lighter with the cooler weather. Great 
complaint has arisen as to the inability 
of the hospitals to care for the sick, as 
a result of which they have been dis- 
charged as soon as able to move, and 
have become sources of further infec- 
tion, as it is proved that the comma 
bacillus of cholera remains in the dis- 
charges for two weeks after the patient 
seems recovered——The Czarina has 
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suffered a nervous breakdown arising 
from anxiety over her husband and chil- 
dren, and her health has not been im- 
proved by a long yachting cruise along 
the coast of Finland. The physicians de- 
sire her to spend the winter in the South, 
but she refuses to do so unless the Czar 
and the children accompany her, which 
is impracticable. While the threat- 
ened strike in the Russian universities 
has been averted by an appeal from the 
faculty that they do not endanger their 
newly acquired liberties, the faculty and 
the Minister of Education have thought 
it best to close the St. Petersburg Uni- 
versity to avoid conflicts between the lib- 
eral and the reactionary students. The 
matter is to be brought before the Duma, 
and an effort made to drive out the un- 
popular Minister of Education. The 
unprecedented floods about Hyderabad 
in India have caused the death of 10,000 
persons. President Castro, who is re- 
ported very sick, has refused to receive 
from the German Minister at Caracas 
the second note on the troubles with the 
Netherlands. - He declares that in the 
absence of the Minister of the Nether- 
lands the German Minister is entitled 
only to watch over Holland’s interests 
within Venezuela, and cannot act as an 
intermediary on diplomatic questions 
which require the sending of a special 
envoy. Holland has sent a second war 
vessel into the neighboring waters.——— 
After long wandering the Dalai Lama, 
head of the Buddhist faith, who left 
Tibet on the British invasion four years 
ago, has reached Peking with a large 
retinue of his priests and servants and 
800 camels and 400 ponies. The Chinese 
authorities had begged him to return to 
Lhassa, but he refused. Unwelcome as 
he was, he was received with the great- 
est honors and lodged in the Yellow Pal- 
ace. The stories of the disgraceful 
orgies in which his retinue have in- 
dulged in their slow journey have dis- 
gusted the people-——The cholera has 
killed 30,000 natives in Hankau and a 
score of foreigners. Five hundred 
deaths from bubonic plague are reported 
from a city sixty miles northeast from 
Tientsin. The treaty Powers have 
agreed to exclude morphine and injec- 
tion needles from China, as these were 
taking the place of opium, 





The Australian Welcome to the Fleet 


BY W. R. CHARLTON a 


Epitor or “Tue Sypney Mali.” 


66] HOPE you are all enjoying your- 
| selves,” I said to a young Amer- 
ican naval lieutenant. “Wal,” 

he replied, screwing his half-smoked 
cigar atilt and smiling sweetly—‘“wal, I 
can’t say we’re cross about it.” He was 
of French parentage and came from out- 
side Washington. Our American guests 
have not been cross. Nor have we. It 
is doubtful whether Americans as a na- 
tion will ever fully comprehend the in- 
tense joyousness with which Australia 


‘hidden 


the Sun”—to grasp the full meaning of 
an Australian whole-hearted welcome, 
and in the second place any American 
narrator is likely to be bewildered by the 
glint, sparkle and superficial passion of 
the hour. 

One must be armed with a divining 
rod to locate and. estimate the great 
tides of national sentiment. 
There was more than surface enthusiasm, 
flag-waving, banner-flaunting, and post- 
prandial fireworks during ‘American 














THE FLEET IN SYDNEY HARBOR. 


Sydney is the capital of New South Wales. 


The fleet arrived on August 2oth. Sydney claims that its harbor 


is the most beautiful in the world. 


welcomed Rear-Admiral Sperry’s fleet of 
sixteen battleships. In the first place, 
the American nation does not sufficiently 
know the Australians—the “Children of 
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Week” in Sydney and Melbourne. 
ney, the capital of the mother-state of 
New South Wales, had the advantage of 
the first welcome in the Commonwealth. 


Syd- 








THE AUSTRALIAN WELCOME TO THE FLEET 


Nor was the welcome that the Queen 
City gave the uprising of only the 600,- 
000 citizens—the hand that was stretched 
out was the hand of all the peoples of the 
Commonwealth claiming, as one man, a 
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—too American! The public enthusiasm 
was boundless. And now the great event 
is over. Weighing expectations against 
the realization, Australia has but one sen- 
timent to express. And it is this: “Amer- 














THE. FLEET ENTERING SYDNEY HEADS. 
The cliff on the left is North Head. South- Head, which is almost ‘equally rugged and high, does not come 


within the compass of the view. The strip of water between the heads is only 1% miles wide. 


The 


passage of the great battleships thru this magnificent ocean gate was viewed by half a million people. 


hearty grip. -And the grip was given 
and friendship was pledged. It was com- 
pletely in keeping with the expectations, 
and hopes of Australia. It seems only a 
few days ago that Mr. Alfred Deakin, 
the gifted Prime Minister of the Com- 
monwealth, was addressing a public meet- 
ing in Sydney when he was handed a 
“flimsy”. bearing .the- words, “American 
fleet will visit Sydney and Melbourne.” 
Mr. Deakin is an orator, a scholar, an 
emotional man. In fervid words and 
trembling with ecstatic passion he broke 
the news to his audience. It is not wise 
to go into details of the scene—the cheer- 
ing, the applause, the “three times three” 
and “One for the President”—to give 
even a restrained description would look 


‘monsters. .of 


ican Week.supplies a dazzling chapter to 
the history of the Commonwealth.” And 


»more than merely dazzling—a hopeful, 


altogether satisfying chapter. In perhaps 
inelegant but expressive words, the 


“events left a sweet taste in the mouth. 
“America’s naval ambassadors of peace 


and» concord touring paradoxically on 
chaos. and _ destruction, 
breathing soft phrases of international 
amity over the sleek, long tubes of 12- 
inch guns, performed their mission well. 
And the response of the Australians 
would almost suggest that they saw in 
the visit a tacit alliance between the Re- 
public and the Commonwealth. Thus the 
fine frenzy rolled, and Australia is quite 
certain that the time will come when his- 
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torians and novelists will invest with the 
richest romance the year that the United 
States of North America and the strip- 
ling Commonwealth joined hands within 
hearing of the booming rollers of the 
acific. 

Mr. Deakin, altho for political reasons 
not well loved in Sydney, became a 
hero. His was the idea which had de- 
veloped into this triumphant demonstra- 
tion of good will. I have it from him as 
part of the unwritten history of the event 
that before Australia was alive to the pos- 
sibility of the visit, he wrote to Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid and to Mr. Bryce urging 
them to support his request to the Presi- 
dent.. Be that as it may, the results have 
been amazing. Even Australians, who 
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the rest of it, but I can safely say that not 
even George, Duke of York, now Prince 
of Wales, astride his mild-eyed chestnut 
or reclining luxuriously with his Princess 
in a cushioned carriage, was accorded a 
‘warmer welcome than was given the gal- 
lant officers and “Jackies” who own Old 
Glory for their flag. They found, we 
may hope, ideal hosts; for them it may 
be said, they were ideal guests. There 
is no need to enumerate the garden par- 
ties, balls, banquets and other festivals. 
At their best they reveal human. nature in 
neutral tints. It is different when we 


turn to the multitude; to read from its 
‘faces the only story that is worth telling. 
It is a bright story of joyousness, sweet 
in its simplicity.’ For, let the New York 














AN HISTORIC MEETING. 


Rear-Admiral Sperry greeted by Vice-Admiral Poore, commanding the British squadron in Australasian seas. 
This event took place at Auckland. 


by reason of their public offices or jour- 
nalistic experience thought they could al- 
ways sound the depths of public feeling, 
were far out in their calculations. “God 
Save the King,” “Rule, Britannia” and 


political sheets and the London press say 
what they will, the Australian people 
gave a welcome unmixt with politics. 
It came straight from the heart. It is a 
crime against our hospitality to read 
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Austral-American-Oriental politics be- 
twéen the lines of our illuminated ad- 
dresses, or to suggest that there is a sig- 
nificant taint of taxed Boston tea in our 

















“STEP RIGHT ABOARD.” 
“Jackie” and a fair Australienne. 


Australian minds. Not that we are blind 
to the political situation. “ But for the 
purposes of our welcome to the fleet we 
threw politics where the Boston tea went 
—into the sea. 

The unexampled warmth of the wel- 
come we gave our guests came from 
inherent and profound admiration of 
the American people. This was based on 
our recognition of the ability of the citi- 
zens of the Republic to do big things. 
It appeals to the competitive sporting 
spirit of Australians when they see 
their kinsmen over sea licking creation in 
all things, from Niagara to Burbank pip- 
pins. Our welcome did not mean that 
we were weary of the “yoke” of Great 
3ritain and were anxious to ingratiate 
ourselves with the United States. The 
“yoke” which Britain imposes is a light 
one; were we in the confessional we 
would have to-admit that we are wofully 
unfilial in our miserly contribution to- 
ward the upkeep of the navy which pro- 
tects us. Certainly the entire squadron 
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which the Admiralty grants us would not 
make a meal for the “Connecticut,” the 
“Louisiana” or any other single battle- 
ship of the Sperry fleet. 

But that signifies little or nothing. 
The British fleets are with us, and pro- 
tect us, and preserve us as a people, 
altho they may be 12,000 miles away. If 
it ever should happen that the Pacific 
becomes the principal theater of inter- 
nationalism, and that some other nation 
than Great Britain is to be the dominant 
influence, we want—until we are ready 
ourselves—that nation to be the United 
States of America. There is no mistake 
about that. But we are not speculating 
on it now, politically. It is delightful to 


us to say—whether it be delusion, half- 











THE MASCOT. 

The bears on the American battleships gave great 
entertainment. to the Australian. people. Several 
ships were presented with kangaroos, but of these 
only one survives. 

truth or the truth-absolute—that the 

Americans are our kinsmen, blood of our 

blood, bone of our bone, and one with us 

in our ideals of the brotherhood of man; 
and—as with us—with dizzy hights to 
scale before those ideals are consum- 
mated. 

We want now to meet Americans on 
the common ground of exchange and 
intercourse. Americans don’t know 
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much about Australia. We allow that. 
We think they ought to know more, but 
we have the modesty. to realize that the 
noise we have so far made in the world 
has not greatly imprest New York. 
We recognize that the onus of action 
rests on us. The President has helped 
us magnificently in our ambition. We 
are aware that to Americans our com- 
monwealth of six states must seem as 
some faraway, undeveloped country, 
rambled over by kangaroos and hanging 
precariously over the edge of space. There 
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appeal on a sentimental basis. Modern 
internationalism talks in dollars, not in 
platitudes. It talks in merchants’ offices, 
not from a dais radiant with entwined 
flags and cooled by ferns and sub-trop- 
ical palms. It says that Australia has 
something to sell, and America has 
money with which to buy, and vice versa. 
The fleet has given to us a memory of 
a wonderful naval pageant, of well-bred, 
courtly officers, and sturdy young sailors. 
What better than that it should serve as 
an introduction to a commercial relation- 
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AL FRESCO LUNCH FOR. THE “JACKIES.” 
Given to them on the foreshore of Sydney Harbor. 


was a time when not much was thought 
of thirteen struggling States in North 
America. Now that nearly 90,000,000 
American people, scattered over forty-six 
States, are kicking up more dust than 
any other white race on earth, they can 
surely afford to regard with sympathy 
and interest the upward struggle of four 
and a half million Australians. 

But, hark ye, New York, we make no 


ship of advantage to both America and 
Australia? We have occasionally been 
perturbed by the probable fiction of an 
American-Germanic understanding in- 
volving the transfer of the Philippines to 
the European Power, but we cling to a 
belief that America and Australia have 
much in common in the Pacific, and that 
it needs only better knowledge of the 
destined greatness of the commonwealth 
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to cement a friendship such as the world 
has never known. We are watching the 
progress of the Panama Canal with as 
much interest as the commercial men of 
New York. You point out that you have 
so many billions of dollars at stake. My 
New York kinsman, we have the build- 
ing of a nation at stake, and Panama is 
going to help us. Australians may be 
children of the sun, but they are not 
lotus-eaters, sitting on their golden 
beaches, waiting for visiting fleets to give 
them an excuse for national picnics. For 
4,500,000 people, we have the biggest 
appetite for trade that the world’s returns 
can show. I did not intend to quote 
figures, but I feel moved to slip in. the 
fact that, altho Australia imports each 
year goods to the value of $223,000,000, 
only the odd $23,000,000 represent 
American manufactures or other pro- 
ductions. Is there no room for expan- 
sion there? Or is it your idea that Aus- 
tralia is peopled principally with “nig- 
gers”? No; the wretched aboriginal, 
with his nullah, his boomerang and his 
firestick is a curiosity that many Aus- 
tralian children have never seen and 
never will see. His bones are in the 
sands of the shore or in the sinuous hold 
of the far-extending roots of the bush 
trees. 

Does Mr. Chauncey S. Peabody, of 
New York, languidly say: “Australia! 
Ah, yes; began with convicts, I believe.” 
Yes, it is always an unpleasant reminder 
to us that we started in 1788 with two 
shiploads of convicts, as a result of the 
American colonies declining to take any 
more of the riff-raff of English jails. 
So the republic and the commonwealth 
toe the same mark there. And in any 
event, the convict system was so brief, 
and the influx of clean blood so great 
during the gold booms that we hope we 
are no worse off today than the countries 
that still receive hordes of criminals be- 
cause they do not enjoy the glorious iso- 
lation of our far-flung commonwealth. 
That is one benefit of the 12,000 miles’ 
gap between us and the congested cen- 
ters of Europe. We have room to swing 
our arms. We have wide outlooks and 
vast spaces, where God comes near to us. 
We are, I truly believe, the happiest and 
tte most generally educated (I do not 
say the best educated) people on earth. 
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We also believe we have the ideal coun- 
try for the family of medium means and 
of middle class habits. This is a land in 
which one can breathe freely. I have 
now before me two interesting letters. 
One is from Corinda Station (ranch), 
Queensland. This one cattle-run has an 
area of 1,803 square miles. The second 
is from a station where one can ride 
straight ahead for 130 miles without 
leaving one man’s property. The aver- 
age breadth is about 50 miles. Such 
facts may certainly suggest to American 
readers that closer settlement might be 
a good thing, but what I want to aptly 
illustrate is that the Australians, like the 
Americans, are inclined to do things on 
a big scale. They are not marked out 
for a narrow destiny. Altho the pet of 
Fate, in a country that has known none 
of the horrors of war, the Australian is 
the .alert stamp of man who achieves 
something. Nor is he an exact repro- 
duction of John Bull temperamentally. 
That cold, suspicious trait in the Eng- 














SYDNEY TOWN HALL AT NIGHT. 


lishman which prevents him from trust- 
ing any visitor to his little island until 
he has, by long experience of him, proved 
him worthy, has no place in the char- 
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acter of the Australian. It were better 
that this should be written by other than 
any Australian—notably by one of our 
recent guests—but it is true. The Eng- 
lishman distrusts until he proves; the 
Australian takes a newcomer on trust, 
absolutely and with whole heart, from 
the jump, and gives him all the warmth 
of a generous nature until—or should we 
say unless?—he discovers that his trust 
has been misplaced. It is not that. John 
Bull is so surly as his hostile critics are 
wont to declare. He is on a crowded 
high road in the heart of the hurly-burly, 
where saints and sinners mingle and 
cannot be picked out by their garb. The 
Australian, on the contrary, has all the 
freshness and the trust of youth. Per- 
haps that will explain the wonderful wel- 
come that Australia gave the Atlantic— 
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or is it now Pacific?—fleet. It was the 
greatest national picnic that Australia 
has known. It was the establishing of a 
new relationship without there being a 
suspicion of disloyalty to friendships al- 
ready existing. It is probable that the 
trend of events in the future will show it 
to be of even greater significance than 
we of this generation suspect. Or there 
may be some sudden and dramatic 
swerve in the world’s action that will 
relegate it to the category of minor pic- 
turesque events. Australia has large 
ambitions. Her hope is that Fate will 
smile kindly on the joined flags of the 
commonwealth and the great republic, 
and that time will prove that the friend- 
ship of the two countries is essential to 
the well-being of the world. Hail Colum- 
bia! Advance Australia! 


Sypney, New SoutrH WaALEs. 


The March to Yorktown 


October 19, 1781 
BY CHESTER FIRKINS 


Over the Hudson, southward ho! 

Where do the northern armies go? 
British of Clinton watch and wait, 

Safe by their ships, at the harbor gate, 
Wait for the battle that never comes; 
Southward clatter the “rebel” drums. 
Straight and swift as a great arm’s blow, 
Washington rides with Rochambeau. 


Greene has sped, with his matchless men, 
Winning the Carolinas again; 

Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown lies, 

(Girt by the sea,-’neath summer skies, ) 
Yorktown, where, like a hand of fate, 
Lafayette guards the landward gate. 
Camps of the South, they cry to know 
Whither the northern armies go. 


Down thru Trenton, where, one wild night, 
River and foe he won in fight, 

Washington rides—but why? but where ?— 
Tracing the line of the Delaware. 
Philadelphia! Now, at last, 

Flutters the tidings far and fast; 

Over the land they know, they know 
Whither the northern armies go! 


Rattle of arms in the old town streets, 
Blithe fife whistles and gay drum beats, 
Music of doom, oh, Royal George! 

These are the fellows of Valley Forge! 
War-worn homespun and wound-scarred brow, 
Halt they never for plaudits now; 

(More than flowers fair ladies throw), 
Onward, onward the armies go. 


British of Yorktown wake too late; 
Washington knocks at the landward gate; 
Guns of the northmost Hudson speak 
Now on the shores of the Chesapeake. 
Out from the wreck of his crumbling walls 
One brave sortie the Briton calls; 
Backward he reels—a beaten foe— 
Onward the northern armies go. 


Over the land the glad news flies, 

Over the earth a wild surprise; 

Out of the North (oh, magic-shod, 
March who fight by the will of God!) 
Length of the land, an army hurled, 
Strikes with a blow that thrills the world! 
On, where the souls of glory go, 
Washington rides with Rochambeau. 


New Yorx City. 














Our Rural Slums 


BY HERVEY WHITE 


AvutHor oF “Dirrerences,” “QUICKSAND,” ETC. 


T is well known among those who 
work or live in the poor districts of 
our great cities that the term “slum” 

is a very distasteful one and much re- 
sented by the inhabitants of the region to 
which it is applied. Indeed, many sym- 
pathetic settlement workers will never 
allow the word to pass their lips. It is 
slang. It is sensational. It is a reproach. 
There is a suggestion not only of pov- 
erty and squalor about the word, but also 
of vice and even crime. Whereas, our 
ordinary, so-called slum is acknowledged 
by those who have studied it to be quite 
as ambitious, and even surpassing in vir- 
tuousness many more favored quarters 
where wealth and luxury are displayed. 

And yet the word has a significance. 
Otherwise it would not exist. And since 
it does exist, it is our modern method not 
to wince at it, but to take it up and herald 
it rather, as we shout all our disgraces 
from the housetops. It is advisedly, then, 
that I set the word in my title. And it is 
without apology to my friends who live 
in the condemned districts. “We are 
slums? Let us inquire into the reason. 
What is a slum? May it not be made a 
term of honor ?” 

As poverty, in its various aspects, has 
for many years been the chief subject of 
my observation, it was with deep interest 
and concern that I inquired into life and 
conditions during a short sojourn in the 
mountains of the Carolinas and a hasty 
tour thru Tennessee and the much be- 
noveled Smokies. I was told, after I had 
decided to establish myself in our nearby 
and tiny group of the Catskills, that I 
would find back in the mountains much 
the same type of mountaineer as the 
Southern “cracker,” only, of course, con- 
fined to smaller districts; and my finger 
was placed on the black blotch of illiter- 
acy of the educational map of New York 
State, and I was supposed to experience 
the characteristic American shudder that 
determines us a republican and a free 
people when we behold that man who 
cannot read or write. 

Now, the shudders I have experienced 
at what we read, and what we write, hav- 
ing nothing to do with the subject in 





hand, it is with a great effort of self- 
control that I refrain from leaping on to 
my hobby, and with couched pen and in- 
dignation in my breast, bearing mortal 
combat and confusion to the enemy. Let 
it suffice that I do refrain, however, and, 
walking at sober pace with the blotched 
educational map in my hand, let it be 
merely stated that I did settle in the Cats- 
kills, I did acquaint myself thoroly with 
my neighbors in question, and, finally, I 
taught school for fifteen months in the 
little red schoolhouses on the corners, 
thereby clinching the conclusions I had 
reached by driving into the very frame- 
work of their childhood. 

As it had been my previous fortune to 
spend some years of work among the 
people of the poor districts of Chicago, it 
was but natural with this life in the 
mountains, that comparisons would keep 
coming to me, and it was not long before 
I found myself saying that, if those were 
slums, why these are slums also. That it 
is not crowded tenements and bad air 
that create the slum type. It is not igno- 
rance, which is, I think, a result rather 
than a cause. Indeed, I might go so far 
as to guess that poverty itself is not a 
cause, but an accompaniment. Why is it 
that some elements of society are on the 
downward trend? Why is it that others 
are on the upward? Why do peoples 
migrate west, south, east? Is it possible 
for us to get at fundamental reasons? 

It is, however, our modern socialistic 
mode to say that poverty causes the 
slums ; and, for the present, let us be any- 
thing rather than be out of fashion. Pov- 
erty is the cause. It is accepted. A 
working hypothesis under one is such a 
comfort. Now we can sit down, rent a 
desk, and begin our magazine reform- 
writing well established. 

Poverty being the cause of the slum 
condition, it is easy to find its results back 
in the mountains. The soil is sterile, 
yielding but a precarious livelihood. 
Houses must be small. Families must 
be large. Ventilation in winter is of the 
worst. Drainage, even in a mountain 
country, is but questionable. Food is 
scanty and ill prepared. Indigestion and 
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bad teeth are the consequent. The or- 
chards yield hard cider for those men 
who must take to alcoholism as a relief. 
Overworked and overburdened wives 
take to scolding and hysteria. Parents 
scream to each other and to their chil- 
dren. The children can but answer with 
screaming. Slums—oh, yes, we have 
them in our mountains. We have them 
on the wide breadth of our prairies. The 
“renters,” the day laborers in agriculture, 
may be slum bred as well as urban neigh- 
bors. 

That curious little mechanism, the 
phonograph, has made the likeness of the 
two classes almost identical. The coun- 
try songs and jokes are all turned slum- 
my. It is grotesque, to put it but mildly, 
to hear that nasal metallic outrage from 
Fourteenth street accepted under the 
name of comic song—it is grotesque, it 
is uncanny with democracy, to hear it 
issuing from these mountainside dwell- 
ings ; the slang, the jangle of the banjos, 
the blatant brawling of the latest “star” 
along the Bowery. The very babies 
catch up the refrain and sing in weazened 
phonographic voices. The children bring 
them to school with imagined dances. Or 
some child has been to the city on a visit 
and the cakewalk takes the place of folk- 
lore games. 

But the children in the schools—there 
is my subject ; the hopes I had of them in 
the beginning, the same sickening sense 
of failure in the end that I experienced 
in my years of city teaching. It is true, I 
did in time accomplish the law of obedi- 
ence ; enforced, be it said, with the ever- 
threatening tho sometimes hidden rod. 
It is true, also, that as months wore on I 
was rewarded with the spirit of enthusi- 
asm and work—something unknown, I 
think, to every one of my pupils when I 
first entered. But it was at this point that 
my every effort failed when all should 
have been marching on to victory. For 
I was forced to admit in the end that the 
pupils were not capable of continued ef- 
fort or the fervor that comes from 
healthy self advancement. Like their 
city slummy cousins, they had to have 
constant change, a new stimulus in some 
dramatic presentation. In other words, 
they had to be amused. It was the old 
cry here in the remoteness of the moun- 
tains, “Bread and circuses.” There were 
slums, then, too, in Rome, you will re- 
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member. It is but the name and not the 
fact that changes. 

My picture is lugubrious, pessimistic? 
The fault lies in my method of presen- 
tation, perhaps, rather than in the sum 
of my observation. Let us turn for a 
moment from the shadow and look at 
the same picture in the full .sunshine, 
at noonday when all shadows minimize. 
It is well known, again, by those who 
are familiar with the poor districts, that 
there is no charity like that the poor 
show to the poor. All can tell of cases 
of a widow lending half of her last pail 
of coal to a suffering neighbor, where 
sharing what one has of necessities is 
the rule, instead of doling out from an 
undiminished superfluity. So we find the 
same law in our rural slums. The poorer 
people are, the more ready they are to 
share with others who are in need. It 
is not the well-to-do farmers from the 
valleys who give from their bank ac- 
counts to the needy. Their accepted 
excuse is, indeed, that their money is 
banked as soon as earned and they can 
not break into the interest. As if, with 
these valley church-going Christians, in- 
terest were treasure laid in Heaven; 
commanded by their Teacher instead of 
forbidden, so we twist and turn to argue 
for our greed. 

An instance of this universal sharing 
was noticeable in the way my mountain 
children regarded their text books. It 
had only to be known that some boy had 
no book, that it was lost or torn, or that 
his father would not buy him one, when 
every book in the school was freely 
proffered. “He can use mine,” or “He 
can sit with me,” came from every quar- 
ter, no matter, even, if he soiled the 
book, or tore it. “It was made to use” 
was the careless, good-natured rejoinder. 
So it was with.the paper, slates, and pen- 
cils. And it was the daily incident to 
see some pupil sharing pencils with two 
little boys who were known to be common 
thieves of pencils. “He stole all my pen- 
cils last week. Now he has traded them 
off or lost them. He has none to write 
with. Well, I have bought a new one. 
Let him take.it. He does not know any 
better than to steal pencils. But, Sammy, 
mind you give me this one back.” 

Other faults and other failings were 
condoned. For example, there was one 
girl who had never known a father, but 
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who was never slighted by the others in 
work or play. Not but that the distinc- 
tion was known and felt keenly by them 
all, for slums as much as any have their 
social caste. But, “it is not her fault,” 
was the universal dictum. And, if, in a 


quarrel, the matter did sometimes burst’ 


forth, it was invariably made up after- 
ward with tears and embraces and there 
was genuine humility for the hardness, 
and meek repentance and loyal pledges 
for the future. 

With the poor, too, both of city and of 
country, we often meet with that perfect 
hospitality so rarely, if ever, found in 
bourgeois homes. It is: “Come in. Sit 
down. Draw up to the fire. John, move 
back so that our guest can sit closer. We 
are about to sup. Won’t you take a place 
at the table? Mary, get a plate from the 
cupboard.” A jug of cider is brought up 
from the cellar. It is all with a smile 
and a hospitable wave of the hand. “Stay 
over night with us. The storm outside 
is much too rough.” This is treatment 
one still may meet with in the mountains. 


As we sit, too, listening to the flood 
of talk and kindly interrogation, we may 
notice that the room is furnished in better 
taste than is met with in the favored 


farmhouses of the valley. It may partly 
be because the furniture is of the old 
fashion, which was in simpler, better lines 
than our modern factory vulgarities. 
But, we will also see that the things that 
are of necessity modern, the wall paper, 
the paint upon the wainscot, the print 
curtain that hangs to screen the cup- 
board, these are all in better taste than 
their rich neighbors. There is a har- 
mony, a sense of relationship among 
them. They serve as an appropriate 
background for the household. An artist 
could not choose them better for a pic- 
ture. Why is it that to read a little, and 
to write, to go to church, to own a little 
property one does not use, almost always 
implies to be a little vulgar? Is it a 
necessary step in social evolution? The 
stage of the new rich? Of the second 
generation of peasant immigrants? 
Should we still be hopeful and look to 
the hight of the development? Alas! 
we are in the toils again of speculation. 
Let us leave this sunshine pictufe of the 
poor and resuming our working hypo- 
thesis of poverty begetting slummery, 
climb into our chair once more before 
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our desk and forge on with our magazine 
reform article. 

I taugMt fifteen months in the rural 
schools of the Catskills. Nine of those 
months were spent in the school of which 
Ihave spoken. But the other six were in 
a school out toward the valley, compris- 
ing more the children of the well-to-do 
farmers, tho sprinkled as well with rent- 
ers and day laborers, 

Now, without exception, I found that 
the children of these - civilized, church- 
going, economizing “‘usurers” were. far 
in advance of the poorer denizens of the 
mountains. Their intellects were better, 
their methods were more organized, they 
could understand and appreciate the 
benefit of a year’s task, working at it a 
little every day. They could love work, 
for its own sake, as well as for the pro- 
motion that it gave them. They were not 
constantly harrowed and drawn aside 
from their duties by petty quarrels about 
their games upon the playground. Their 
very games were superior from a stand- 
point of organization, tho they may not 
have been so picturesque, going in for 
baseball rather than for simpler old time 
folk games. The curse of the Fourteenth 
Street phonograph was not upon them. 
They had bright, cheery, well - washed 
faces. They were neatly dressed, in sweat- 
shop clothes it is true, but sweatshop pro- 
ducts still have sense of order. In the 
city their comparison would be found 
among the children of the well-to-do me- 
chanics who live in some dreary endless 
suburb, tho where each one owns his lit- 
tle house and garden, or is trying to own 
it, or hoping .so to do. Where the boys 
still have ambition for distinction and the 
girls pound’hammer and tongs music 
from .cheap pianos, and everything is 
properly prosaic and we sense the foun- 
dation walls of our republic; yes, of our 
society, of our civilization, forgetting in 
our superficial, artistic, petulant rating 
that foundations are necessarily less deli- 
cate than spires, turrets and the traceries 
of rose windows; than arch or column, 
capital or pediment. 

It is difficult, is it not, to draw conclu- 
sions? 

Even if one has a working hypothesis 
and a desk and a chair? It is difficult to 
remain seated in a chair. 

I rise from mine in a hopeless conflict 
of rebellion. 

Woopstock, N. Y, 
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Novel Stamp Automatons 


BY MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


ACHINES which sell stamps or 
M tickets are by no means a nov- 
elty, but it is only recently that 

they have been introduced outside the 
country of their origin, Germany. In the 


latter country, as early as 1880, the first 
trials were made, encouraged by the 


Government; but, of course, the earl) 
designs were rather imperfect, and did 
not lead to a general introduction. With 
the future models several improvements 
were made, yet they required the co- 
operation of the buying public, who had 
to pull or push levers, etc. 











THE FIRST STAMP AUTOMATON EVER USED. 
Made in Germany twelve years ago, but erected in Paris, 




















NOVEL STAMP AUTOMATONS 


The German engineer, Abel, was the 
first who built an apparatus which issued 
stamps alone thru the weight of the coin 
without any outside help. Eight years 
ago the first model of this type was built, 
followed by three others, of which the 
last, No. 4, is now being employed by 
practically every civilized nation. This 
machine, seen in the illustration, deliv- 


ers one or more stamps immediately - 


after a coin has been put into the 
slot. No ring or button is to be moved 
by the buyer. Thru an ingenious de- 
vice counterfeit money is confiscated, 
while wrong but genuine coins are re- 
turned without disturbing the automaton. 
3ehind a small window the last five coins 
are visible, which arrangement repre- 
sents an effective money control. An- 
other novelty is that an electric recorder 
indicates automatically when the stock 
of stamps or postal cards is exhausted. 
The indicator is generally placed in the 
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nearest post office, from which at once 
a refilling may be accomplished. Prob- 
ably the most important improvement is 
that the new automaton stores the 
stamps or tickets, not in piles arranged 
in vertical shafts, but in a long pa- 
per roll tightly wound up, from which 
one stamp after the other is torn off and 
sent down a chute. Thus the capacity is 
greatly increased, and 500 to 1,000 
stamps or 8,000 tickets can be stored in- 
side. As regards tickets, a great sav- 
ing can be made by abolishing the usual 
ready cut tickets of cardboard. 

After extensive trials the German pos- 
tal authority closed a contract with Abel, 
the inventor, who has founded a com- 
pany, thru which stamp automatons will 
be installed within the whole empire. 
After the foreign patents have been se- 
cured, nearly all other countries can in- 
trodue this time and labor saving Ger- 
man machine. 

Berwin, GERMANY. 
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OY, Progress and Poverty 


in Japan 
BY HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


{Mr. George is the distinguished son of his distinguished father and has recently re- 
turned from Japan, where he acquired the information on whieh the following article is 


based.—Ebz1ror. ] 


INCE returning from Japan I have 
many times been asked if the Em- 
peror is the great man the things 

done in his name would appear to indi- 
cate. 

The answer is that of the Emperor 
himself ordinary mortals are permitted 
directly to know very little. He is still, 
so far as mundane observation is con- 
cerned, a good deal of a celestial prince. 
Except on such occasions as the launch- 
ing of a warship, the opening of a hos- 
pital, the #eviewing’ of troops each 3d of 
November (his birthday), or the cere- 
monial audience to diplomatic representa- 
tives, His Imperial Highness keeps to the 
seclusion of his palace fortress in the 
moated heart of the capital city, which 
fortress, for the public, is as much a 
“forbidden interior” as was the ancient 
palace ‘at the old capital, Kyoto, whence 
he issued nearly fotr decades ago to com- 
mence ie Meiji eta, or “reign of enlight- 
enment.- ae tae ee Pi 


himsel 


he hag at least, been-a sanctioning one. 
Had he degired to return to the old order 
of unlifwited. monarchy, he could, in the 


beginniageat least, have called to his 


standard g great‘mass of the plain people, 
those espgeially who tilled tle soil, many 
of whotn*sell devoutly regard him as the 
lineal .déscendant of that goddess who 
came out of the blue eastern sea whence 
rises the ‘golden sun, and founded the 
island empire. 

He has not only shown no inclination 
to do this, but_he has held to the same 
personal counselors he chose just before 
and just after the revolution. Up to 
that time the throne was surrounded by 
the royal family and the higher nobility, 
who were known to the world as “the 
Friends of the Moon and the Guests of 
the Cloud.” The young prince chose his 
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But oes is clear: That. if the Emperor, 
*fias notibeen an initiatory force, 


personal counselors from among the 
young Japanese of the Samurai, or 
gentleman soldier class, who were believ- 
ers in the new or foreign learning; and 
several of whom, like Ito, had had for- 
eign travel and study. Four of these 
men still live. They are Marquis Ito, 
Marquis Yamagata, and Counts Matsu- 
kata and Inouye. 

These men are popularly known as 
“the Elder Statesmen.” They are not 
recognized as a body in the constitution, 
yet they are as real, as potent, as if they 
were actually a branch of it. They are 
a permanent cabinet of ministers to the 
sovereign. Parliamentary cabinets may 
rise and fall, but this higher Emperor’s 
cabinet continues without interruption. 
It is a cabinet above a cabinet. 

Of the Elder Statesmen, Ito is pre- 
eminent. He is undisputably the first 
statesman of Japan. He is father of the 
constitution, and has held several of the 
higher posts under the constitution dur- 
ing the formative period. such as the 
Premiership, Presidency of the’ Peers 
and, Presidency of the Privy Council. 
He is now Resident Governor of Korea, 
and it’may be certain that every advan- 
tage that can be obtained for Japan in 
that country will be acquired by this very 
able, astute, far-sighted, subtle, untiring 
statesman. 

Yamagata is the father of the Japanese 
army. He originally studied in France, 
adopting the tactics with the uniform. 
Since then German ideas have had great 
influence, even to the “goose-step”—the 
lifting of the knées like a prancing horse 
when on parade. But the goose step has 
within the year been abolished, and with 
it much else that is peculiarly foreign, the 
Japanese working out ideas of their own. 
And that these ideas may, on the whole, 
be set down as advantgeots to Japanese 
conditions is proved by the great im- 
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provements this people have made in 
powders and weapons, and in the com- 
missary and sanitary departments. They 
have m many marked respects beaten the 
foreigners in the use of their own instru- 
ments and_methods of war. 

Matsukata and Inouye have been the 
two leading figures in the finances of the 
empire. Besides holding the office of 
Finance Minister for twelve years, Mat- 
sukata was founder of the Bank of 
Japan, which institution is related to the 
Government as the Bank of England is 
to the English Government. Inouye has 
been Premier and Finance Minister, and 
has long been called “Guardian of the 
Treasury.” 

The power of these Elder Statesmen 
was greater in the beginning than it is 
now. Two other powers are rising from 
the bottom to dispute with it—that of 
money and that of the populace. 

First as to money. By this I mean the 
concentration of wealth. In Japan today, 
as here with us, is seen the rise of the 
poor man to sudden great riches. Under 
the old régime the man who was merely 
rich was viewed with contempt by the 
military class. The banker was ranked 
lower than the farmer. But under the 
new order money has its aristocracy no 
less than blood and family, and I have 
seen titled patricians at the tables of rich 
commoners who but a generation ago 
would have cast off their sandals and 
bowed their heads to the mud on the 
roadside when the former passed. 

As compared with our great private 
‘ortunes, those of Japan seem small, but 
then it must be remembered that the 
whole scale of things is different, the 
poor there being on a very much lower 
rung in the economic ladder than with us. 
And while the standard of living is rising 
in Japan even with the poor, the standard 
of riches is rising still faster and higher. 

Count Okuma: gave me two striking 
illustrations of this latter fact when I 
visited him at his beautiful villa resi- 
dence at Waseda, one ofthe suburbs of 
Tokio. He instanced the Mitsui and the 
Iwasaki fortunes. For generations these 
families have been popularly regarded as 
the Astors and Vanderbilts of the island 
empire. Yet, when Count Okuma was 
for the first time Finance Minister, some 
thirty years ago, he had occasion to ex- 
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amine into the matter of private fortunes. 
He set the Mitsui and Iwasaki fortunes 
at two million yen each; that is to say, 
$1,000,000 of our money. The Count 
said that from the best information he 
has been able to obtain at this time these 
fortunes must approximate one hundred 
million yen, or $50,000,000. They have 
in thirty years increased fifty fold! 
When I asked the nobleman what he 
thought were the factors of this growth 
he named four. One was “government 
favor,’ which took the form of tariff 
rates, bounties, subsidies and guarantees. 
Another was luck. He said that fortune 
had certainly favored Mitsui, Iwasaki 


.and a number of others whom he could 


name. A third factor was ability. That 
these people had shown this he consid- 
ered beyond dispute. Then he came to 
the fourth factor and greatest of them all. 
He called it “foresight,” meaning the 
acquisition of public franchises and land 
speculation. 

Mention the word “franchise” and you 
name a contentious word in the land of 
the rising sun.. Not only does the Gov- 
ernment own and operate the telegraphs 
and telephones, most of the steam rail- 
roads, and is buying all the other trunk 
lines on terms set forth in the private 
grants, but in Tokio, Osaka and Kobe 
fights are raging over the question of 
municipal or private ownership of elec- 
tric tram, electric and gas lighting, and 
the supply of water. Mayor Ozaki, of 
Tokio, is a kind of Tom L. Johnson, and, 
like the latter, is trying to take the trolley 
system of the city into private hands 
under clear provisions in the franchise 
grants. But the corporations have suc- 
ceeded in getting the matter snarled up in 
the courts, just as has been the case in 
Cleveland. The newspapers hotly en- 
gage in these fights, and, as a conse- 
quence, the public is shown the riches 
acquired by private possession. 

Touching land speculation, even the 
casual observer can see it. For various 
reasons not necessary to go into here the 
cities of. Japan have been growing very 
rapidly during the last two decades, at 
the expense of the country regions. Land 
values have been mounting accordingly. 
It is of common remark in Tokio, where 
the Iwasaki estate has bought up large 
sections in the neighborhood of the im- 
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perial palace and close to the great Gov- 
ernment department buildings. Regions 
that a brief time ago were worth only a 
few yen (a yen is equivalent to fifty 
cents), or even a few sen (a sen is equal 
to half a cent), a tsubo (six feet square, 
the unit of area), are now worth five or 
ten and sometimes fifteen times as much 
today. 

The fortunes built up in these several 
ways are having an increasing influence 
in politics, in promoting or retarding 
legislation, and in swaying courts. This 
is so well recognized that these rich men 
are called “the men behind the screen,” 
meaning “the men who pull the wires.” 


The poor, on the other hand, are mis-_ 


erably poor. For instance, besides be- 
ing not less than twenty-five years old, 
voters for members of Parliament must 
pay a direct property tax of not less than 
ten yen ($5) a year. Only 800,000 
meet these conditions. That is, out of 
an adult male population of approxi- 
mately 9,000,000, less than 9 per cent. 
are Parliamentary “franchise holders,” 
as these voters are called there. 


The late brilliant Lafcadio Hearn has 
in his “Interpretation” made the state- 
ment that “the number of poor people 
in Tokio unable to pay their annual 
residence tax is upward of 50,000; yet 
the amount of the tax is only about 20 


sen” (10 cents of our money). I tried 
to verify this statement at the City Hall 
in Tokio, and talked with the mayor 
about it. He consulted two of his de- 
partment heads, but could give no light, 
being mystified as to how Professor 
Hearn had arrived at such a conclusion. 

Yet aside from proof by figures it is 
obvious to the foreign traveler that. the 
poor of the cities and likewise of the 
rural regions are wretchedly poor, 
which the advancing standard of living 
with the spread of foreign civilization, 
the rise in rent and the increased price 
of clothing tend to intensify and reduce 
multitudes to, quoting Hearn, “forms of 
social misery never before known in the 
history of the race.” 

The most persistent disease in Japan 
is a poverty disease. It is the dread 
“beri-beri” of the Far East, or what in 
Japan is more generally called “kaki.” 
Experiments in the navy, conducted by 
Baron Dr. Takaki, revealed the fact that 
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kaki proceeds from too much carbo- 
hydrate and too little nitrogenous food. 
That is to say, thousands upon thou- 
sands are by poverty held down to a rice 
diet and do not get sufficient nieat. 
Regulating the diet in the navy and 
army has practically eliminated this 
scourge there. But how can the poor of 
the nation generally choose any but the 
cheapest diet? Many esteem themselves 
fortunate who can get horse-flesh. | 
saw a number of shops in Tokio where 
both beef and horse-flesh were sold, and 
some where only the latter was to be 
had, 

But if, with the advent of the multi- 
millionaire, the masses are eating the 
bread of poverty, the latter are having a 
great influence on public affairs. This 
has been shown signally in two instances 
recently. The first was at the time of 
the peace treaty with Russia. Not real- 
izing the straitened financial condition 
of the Government, and with their eyes 
on the great war indemnity exacted by 
Germany of France in 1870, the masses 
of Japan exprest open dissatisfaction at 
the peace terms, which resulted in riot- 
ous outbreaks in many places. There 
was an overturn in the Cabinet, and be- 
cause Marquis Ito, who was not in the 
Cabinet at the time, merely sanctioned 
what the others had done, his residence 
in Tokio was stoned,-and a mob at 
Kobe, sweeping the militaty police 
aside, threw a rope around the neck of 
a bronze statue of the statesman stand- 
ing in a public place, pulled it off its 
pedestal, and dragged it to the disrepu- 
table quarter of the city and left it, and 
no one has yet had the courage to try 
to put it back. 

A more recent instance has arisen 
over the Pacific Coast racial troubles. 
This difficulty first took the form of ex- 
clusion of Japanese from the public 
schools in. San Francisco. No matter 
what the yltimate explanation, this at 
once touched the Japanese on their most 
sensitive points—pride of nation and 
race. Those within governmental and 
commercial circles could and have re- 
strained themselves, dreading friction 
with the United States for reasons 
which I will later recite. But the “man 
in the street,” not having these restrict- 
ing influences, has been sensitive to in- 
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sult and. quick to cry out. Thru the 
cheap newspapers (a fraction of a cent 
a copy) his views have been presented 
with directness and vigor. They have 
demanded of the Government the rea- 
sons why a more aggressive, or at least 
more protective, policy has not been pur- 
sued toward America. So persistent 
and energetic has this demand been that 
on one occasion at least the Emperor 
(the Cabinet thinking it unwise to 
speak) has privately sent a request to 
Count Okuma, leader of the Progressive, 
or popular, party, to make a _ public 
statement, which, while not jarring to 
diplomatic relations, should set forth 
Japan’s case with such clearness and 
force as to conciliate public opinion. 

In brief, the great non-voting mass of 
Japan is waking up to an assertion of 
rights and privileges of which a few 
years ago little was even dreamt. The 
three chief agencies in this democratic 
movement are the cheap newspapers, the 
public schools and the army. 

The newspapers were first modeled 
on the French idea, little news and 
much comment, and the comment of a 
personal kind. Even today many of the 
newspapers are printed on French 
presses, or on Japanese adaptations of 
French presses. But the American ideas 
of news and pictures are coming in, the 
latter being of. three kinds—serious, 
comic and political cartoons. The pa- 
pers are cheap to make, and there are 
many of them, insuring much competi- 
tion. They speak straight out on public 
questions; indeed, with a candor and 
boldness that even to an American is 
astonishing, and this in face of rigorous 
libel laws that mean frequent fines and 
imprisonment. But the Japanese speech 
will out, and most papers have on their 
staffs a member who is known as the 
“Prison Editor.” This individual earns 
his salary by going to prison when the 
too outspoken editorial policy of the 
publication brings imprisonment on the 
editorial head. 

The public schools are co-extensive 
with the empire, and schooling, either 
there or in private institutions, is com- 
pulsory. The public schools are mod- 
eled on the American system, and by an 
American— Dr. David Murray. In 
Tokio and the larger cities English is a 
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compulsory study, the only language 
outside of the native tongue that is. in 
these schools every boy is taught the 
rudiments of the new learning, and, 
despite all the copybook precepts about 
honoring the Emperor, the .schoolbooks 
are instilling into the young minds the 
ideas of equality and democracy. 

The girls, too, are going to these pub- 
lic schools, and this is an_ intellectual 
revolution in itself; for women under 
the old régime received little but domes- 
tice education, and were, as a _ conse- 
quence, the very bulwarks of conser- 
vatism, especially as to monarchy and 
religion. But the equality of girls with 
boys in the schools is planting the seed 
of democracy in the feminine mind. 

As to religion, Buddhism is fading in 
the light of the new rationalism. This 
does not mean a corresponding spread 
of Christianity. Despite what our mis- 
sionaries report, I could see no evidence 
of Christianity’s ultimate triumph. If 
the missionary schools are more fully at- 
tended, it is chiefly because of the new 
learning they dispense. The course of 
spiritual thought is most likely to be 
back to a form of ancestor worship, 
which shall recognize a unity of nature, 
a universal Creator, and the good deeds 
of ancestors calling upon posterity for 
emulation. 

Likewise the modern spelling book, 
geography and history are teaching the 
Japanese child that political institutions 
are not handed down from heaven, but 
are instituted among men, and the 
growth of the green shoots of equality 
will make rapid political changes in the 
realm of the Mikado, calling on turbu- 
lence and force if present political pow- 
ers attempt repression. 

The army in a country without a live 
spirit must always be an instrument of 
repression, but in Japan the soul of the 
people is awakened, and the army itself 
represents in large degree that awaken- 
ing. For under the old régime all honor 
resided in the two swords of the Samurai 
or gentleman soldier class, just as in 
France before the Revolution it rested in 
the swords of the cavaliers. But just 
as the Revolution in the latter country 
put a musket in the hands of the com- 
mon man and called upon him to fight 
for the preservation of his country 
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against her outside enemies, so compul- 
sory enlistment has put a rifle in the 
hands of the commonest man in Japan, 
and he has in two wars been called upon 
to fight against the outside enemies of 
his native land. It has inspired in the 
bosom of this common man the old 
spirit of the Samurai—the code, the feel- 
ing, the calling of bushido; ancient Jap- 
anese chivalry and honor. And tho he 
feared physical pain and death as much 
as any man on earth, this newly kindled 
spirit in the common Japanese soldier 
and sailor was what brought forth the 
countless deeds of heroism, which most 
of the outside world foolishly ascribed to 
barbarous fanaticism. 

The army of Japan is -essentially a 
democratic institution, and it will move 
with the democratic movement. While 
there is in it something: of the jingo 
spirit, this is offset- by the general com- 
plaint of heavy taxes, which have come as 
a legacy of two wars, a fear of the mer- 
cantile class that it will disturb growing 
trade relations, and a realization of the 
financiers that another war means another 


foreign, loan, and another foreign loan 
at present seems impossible, even with 
the Government steam railroads as col- 


lateral. The difficulty of a foreign loan 
would be augmented if the quarrel were 
with the United States, since that would 
mean a fight with a country having 
gigantic resources, 

In such a conflict the English would 
almost certainly disappoint Japan, since 
the treaty between the two countries 
hangs. on one word—‘unprovoked.” 
Japan must enter upon an “unpro- 
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voked” war, and since England herself 
must be judge of what constitutes an 
unprovoked war, she would doubtless 
elect not to participate, the ties of blood 
and trade making England a natural 
ally of the United States. 

As to her fleet, Japan has added ships 
and has repaired her injured and cap- 
tured vessels since the Russian war. 
But as a whole the fleet is small. Pro- 
tecting her home harbors with mines 
and forts, the fleet might be sent to and 
capture the Philippines and the Hawaiian 
Islands, and, conducting a _ transport 
fleet, hold them for a time—until such 
time ‘as her pocketbook gave out; for 
ships cannot be run, guns fired and men 
fed without money. 

Japanese statesmen realize that and 
do not want war, no matter what the 
jingoes in or out of Japan say; while 
the Japanese people at large fear the im- 
position of fresh tax burdens. 

As to Japanese territorial desires: 
they did extend to the Philippines, 
those islands being regarded as part of 
the Japanese archipelago; but the spirit 
of.expansion has found an outlet west- 
ward, instead of southward. Emigra- 
tion and trade are going into Korea and 
Manchuria, while the youth of both 
Korea and China are being received in 
thousands into the schools and work- 
shops of Japan, and the task conceived 
by the land of the rising sun is not 
armed aggression against America or 
Europe, but the awakening of the yellow 
nations to the great cause of racial 
progress. 


New Yorx City. 
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The North Carolina Peace and 
Arbitration Congress 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


(Mr. Hayne Davis is the author of the North Carolina peace program and founder of 
the Peace and Arbitration League. Tho elected its first president and requested to remain in 
this position by the directors, Mr. Davis felt it his duty to resign and to nominate Senator 
McCreary as his successor. President Roosevelt, in accepting the honorary presidency of 
the League. said to Mr. Davis: “I should be delighted to see Senator McCreary made 
president of the League if you do not feel you could continue in that office.” As THE 
INDEPENDENT was the principal avenue thro which Mr. Davis has made his large and useful 
contributions to the literature of the Peace movement, we are glad to give to our readers 
this account of certain of the consequences that have come from Mr. Davis’ activities, but 
without wishing it to be understood that we editorially endorse the North Carolina peace 
program. The editorial columns will state Tur INDEPENDENT’S attitude on the issue.—EpiTor. } 


tration Congress, will take place at 

Greensboro, October 11th to 17th, 
during which time that progressive city 
will be celebrating its centennial. 

The leading citizens of the city have 
associated themselves together as a cen- 
tennial committee, purchased the great 
Jamestown Centennial Auditorium, re- 
moved it to Greensboro, and made all the 
other arrangements necessary to show 
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due hospitality to the fifteen thousand or 
more dispersed North Carolinians who 
are expected to return to the Old North 
State from all parts of the United States, 
and thus make October, 1908, a North 
Carolina as well as a Greensboro centen- 
nial celebration. 

Greensboro takes its name from Gen- 
eral Nathanael Greene, of Revolutionary 
fame, and stands where Guildford Court 
House was located when North Carolina 
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was under the jurisdiction of George III. 
A notable battle was fought near Guild- 
ford Court House, and the centennial 
committee has arranged for a re-enact- 
ment of this battle, companies of North 
Carolina militia to represent the Amer- 
ican forces, and United States troops to 
represent the British forces. 

The soldiers who take part in and the 
people who witness this spectacle will 
attend, on the same day, a session of the 
peace congress, and hear addresses made 
by the most eminent authorities of Amer- 
ica On armament and arbitration as cor- 
relative agencies for national security 
and for international peace and justice. 

The North Carolina Peace Congress, 
as was recently said by Senator James B. 
McCreary, will be the first peace con- 
gress in America on whose platform the 
advocates of adequate armament and 
effective arbitration will be welcomed as 
mutually helpful and necessary co-work- 
ers in the cause of peace and justice. At 
this peace congress, for the first time in 
the history of the peace movement, the 
people will be privileged to hear, as advo- 
cates of peace, the men who stand ready 
upon the nation’s call to go into the 
dangers of war, and none of the advo- 
cates of peace will show more zeal for 
or a more intelligent understanding of 
the things that pertain to peace than these 
same men of the armed forces. 

In another particular the North Caro- 
lina Congress is the first of its kind. It 
is the first in a series of State peace con- 
gresses to be held in different parts of 
the country, between now and the Third 
Hague Conference, in order: 

(1) To unite the people of America 
upon the progressive proposals approved 
by the Second Hague Conference. 

(2) To concentrate thought upon those 
ideas that need to be popularized prior to 
the Third Hague Conference. 

(3) To discover the true relation be- 
tween arbitration and armament. so that 
national security will always exist, thru 
adequate armament, until a reliable sys- 
tem of arbitration furnishes an effective 
substitute. 

As the North Carolina Congress is the 
opening gun in a national campaign to 
be carried on without cessation until the 
Third Hague Conference, and for the 
foregoing purposes, this congress is an 
event in the world’s peace movement, 


not of local, but of national interest and 
importance. 

At its meeting on Washington’s Birth- 
day this year, the North Carolina Peace 
Society adopted a compound program 
for peace, namely : 

“Adequate armament and effective 
arbitration as correlative agencies for 
national security and for international 
peace and justice. 

“Adequate armament necessitating an 
unquestionably superior power in our 
territory and in the waters adjacent to 
our possessions in the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans. 

“Effective arbitration, necessitating 
agreements between all nations to respect 
each other’s territory and sovereignty 
therein, and to arbitrate all other ques- 
tions.” 

As soon as the officers of the North 
Carolina Peace Society decided to pre- 
sent this program to the society, the 
leading business men of Wilmington, the 
headquarters of the society, came out in 
support of them and of this program, A 
special meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was called to consider the matter. 
The North Carolina Peace Congress was 
then being organized by officers of the 
peace society, under a resolution favor- 
ing such action, adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the North Carolina delegation in 
the United States Congress, at a meeting 
called for that purpose at the capital on 
January 7th, 1908. 

The Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merce unanimously endorsed the peace 
program outlined above, authorized the 
president to appoint delegates to repre- 
sent the chamber at the peace congress, 
and voted an appropriation in aid of the 
congress. 

When President Roosevelt saw the 
newspaper account of the action taken by 
the North Carolina Peace Society and 
the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, 
he expressed great pleasure and request- 
ed that the author of the program call 
upon him at the White House. In con- 
sequence of this request, a delegation of 
North Carolinians called upon the Presi- 
dent and formally requested his assist- 
ance, both at the North Carolina Peace 
Congress and in all possible ways, for 
the effectuation of this program. The 
President enthusiastically approved the 
program in its entirety, and promised 
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publicly his hearty co-operation in sup- 
port of it. 

The President’s ptomise, and also an 
accurate statement of the North Carolina 
program, were broadcasted thruout the 
country by the Associated Press, and 
were carried to the masses of the people 
by America’s wideawake newspapers, on 
the morning of April 3d, 1908. 

Since making this promise, President 
Roosevelt has accepted the honorary 
presidency of “The Peace and Arbitra- 
tion League,” a national society organ- 
ized to advocate the North Carolina 
peace program. When this fact was 
published in the European newspapers, 
some of the leading papers, notably those 
of London, cabled for fuller reports. 
Thus the full text of the North Carolina 
peace program, of President Roosevelt’s 
letter endorsing it and accepting the 
honorary presidency of the League for its 
effectuation, and Senator McCreary’s 
estimate of the importance of these 
things, were published all over America 
and widely in Europe. 

Meanwhile the work of organizing the 
North Carolina Peace Congress went on. 
The Raleigh Chamber of Commerce ap- 
proved a resolution similar to that adopt- 
ed at Wilmington. So did the boards of 
aldermen of Greensboro, Durham, Wil- 
mington and Raleigh. The mayors of 
these cities and of Winston-Salem, 
Charlotte and Asheville, the only other 
large cities in the State, accepted mem- 
bership on the municipal committee. All 
the North Carolina members of Congress 
had accepted membership on the legis- 
lative committee in January. The Lieut. 
Governor and the Speaker of the North 
Carolina House of Representatives did 
likewise after the adoption of the pro- 
gram outlined herein. Twenty of the 
most eminent educators of the State com- 
pose the educational committee, among 
whom may be mentioned the presidents 
of the State University. of the State 
Normal College, of the North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. of Wake Forest College (Baptist), 
of Trinity College (Methodist), the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, etc. 

The same free spirit in rendering 
assistance has characterized the leading 
men in other walks of life, and when 
fully organized, the North Carolina con- 
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gress will contain committees similar and 
equal to those constituted for the Na- 
tional Peace Congress, held at New York 
in 1907, to whose representative char- 
acter the phenomenal success of that 
congress was largely due. The honorary 
presidents of the congress are: 

George Admiral United States 
Navy. 


James E. Boyd, United States District 
Judge. 

Jeter C. Pritchard, United States Circuit 
Judge. 

F. M. Simmons, 
Senate. 

Lee S. Overman, Member United- States 
Senate. 

. Walter Clark, Chief Justice of North Caro- 
Ina, 

The president is Hon. Charles B. Ay- 
cock, formerly Governor of North 
Carolina. President Roosevelt tendered 
Governor Aycock a position on the 
American delegation to the recent Pan- 
American Conference. 

The most eminent people in the arbi- 
tration and peace movement will make 
addresses. Each person will speak on 
that phase of the movement which he 
understands best. The various subjects 
assigned to or chosen by the speakers 
will include all the important phases of 
our present international problem. There- 
fore, the addresses taken altogether will 
constitute one harmonious whole. 

Senator James B. McCreary will speak 
on “The Possibilities of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union.” This union grew out of 
Senator McCreary’s motion, made in 
Congress twenty years ago, authorizing 
the President of the United States to in- 
vite all American nations to a conference 
at Washington to consider ways and 
means of improving American commer- 
cial relations, and of inaugurating inter- 
national arbitration in place of war as 
the best method of settling international 
disputes. 

Speaking to the delegates sent to that 
conference by all the American nations, 
Senator McCreary said: 

“All will be blest if the Conference, by wise 
provisions, leads up to the establishment of 
the great progressive principle of civilization 
—arbitration for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes.” 

Dr. John Franklin Crowell, associate 
editor of the Wall Street Journal, and 
formerly the president of Trinity College 


Dewey, 


Member United States 
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(North Carolina), will speak on “The 
Economic Salvation of the Nations.” 

Hon. Richmond P. Hobson, of Ala- 
bama, will speak on “Armament and 
Arbitration in Relation to State Rights.” 

Mrs. Lizzie George Henderson, of 
Mississippi, formerly president-general 
of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, has been especially commissioned 
to speak as the representative of that 
powerful organization of Southern 
women on “Peace from the Point of 
View of the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy.” 

Among the other speakers are Mrs. 
Donald McLean, of New York, presi- 
dent-general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; President W. S. 
Poteat, of Wake Forest College; Senator 
Robert L. Taylor, Hon. John Sharp Wil- 
liams, Senator Lee S. Overman. 

Peace propaganda has two purposes: 
To affect public opinion and to influence 
the opinion and action of public officials 
in a position to promote effectually the 
ideas advocated by the peace societies. 
The Peace and Arbitration League is 
assisting the North Carolina Peace Con- 
gress financially and otherwise, and in- 
tends to initiate and assist similar con- 
gresses in other parts of the country at 
opportune times. 

As soon as the proper public senti- 
ment is created, the things necessary for 
our protection, progress and peace will 
be done. Hence the imperative duty, to 
ourselves and to our brethren of all coun- 
tries, to aid wherever possible in this 
work, provided, of course, it is being 
undertaken along lines which seem to us 
both desirable and practical. ; 

In his letter accepting ‘the honorary 
presidency of the Peace and Arbitration 
League President Roosevelt says: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of the 3oth 
instant, enclosing notice of my election as first 
honorary president of the Peace League, and 
gladly accept; for I most emphatically believe 
that the whole American people should sub- 
scribe to what you call your ‘practical program 
for peace.” 

In his address to the North Carolina 
delegation at Washington the President 
said, among other things: 

“The North Carolina Peace Society is to be 
congratulated on its position, and should be 
supported by all good citizens in this effort for 


the eral welfare; and great credit is due to 
the State of North Carolina for this action. 
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“The entire nation and the cause of Daa 
and justice throughout the world benefit by 
this new departure in promoting the general 
peace movement. — 

“The approaching congress will certainly 
concentrate the thought of our people upon the 
fact that adequate armament necessitates an 
unquestionably superior naval power in the 
waters adjacent to our possessions, and that 
effective arbitration necessitates agreements 
between all the Powers to respect each other's 
territory and sovereignty in said territory and 
to arbitrate all other questions. The accept 
ance of these facts as axiomatic must speed the 
day when our country will be so armed as to 
minimize the chance of wars that are invited 
by national weakness; while the establishment 
of an effective system of international arbitra- 
tion will greatly diminish the chances of con- 
flict among nations of approximately equal 
Strength. . .. 

“I desire to thank you for. this opportunity 
to support a genuine peace society in its ef- 
forts for international arbitration, for peace 
societies merely jeopardize the national wel- 
fare, and are profoundly hostile to American 
national life, if they obstruct the Government 
in providing ample military and naval power 
= meet conditions in the actual world of to- 

ay.” 

The good things made possible by this 
action of President Roosevelt and of the 
other public men who have already 
joined with him on this platform cannot 
be accomplished until the people, in 
whose interest it is all undertaken, awake 
to the importance of rendering proper 
assistance and support. Who will come 
to the support of those who have taken 
this advanced stand, and by doing so aid 
in pushing the car of progress along 
these safe lines toward peace that is per- 
manent, as permanent as human agencies 
can secure? 

The readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
have been of such assistance to me in the 
services I have been able to render here- 
tofore in promoting this good endeavor 
that I find a peculiar pleasure in being 
able to report to them this practical plan 
for mutual co-operation, among all those 
so disposed, in favor of the things that 
pertain to the peace that . governments 
can give, the best peace the people can 
enjoy without that knowledge of God 
which alone can give the peace that pass- 
eth human understanding. Such peace 
is a divine, not a human possession. It 
coexists with the understanding of Truth, 
and while the knowledge remains with 
any one its peace cannot leave them or 
be taken from them. ‘ 

New Yorx Crrr. 











Socialism Among Bees 


BY GASTON BONNIER 


[The author of the following article was born in Paris in 1853. 


In 1873 he entered 


the celebrated State Superior Normal School at the French capital, where, a few years 


later, he became an assistant professor. 
University of Paris. 


table biology, which is attached to the 


In 1887 he became professor of botany at the 
In 1889 he founded at Fontainebleau the special laboratory of vege- 
Sorbonne. 


Professor Bonnier is a member of the 


Institute of France, one of the greatest of living European botanists, and the son-in-law 


of the veteran French botanist, Professor Van Tieghem, of the 
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HERE is much talk nowadays about 
Collectivism, but our human insti- 
tutions furnish no good example 

where this form of socialism can be well 
studied. Among the bees, however, we 
find an excellent opportunity to examine 
this curious organization in all its vari- 
ous ramifications. I propose, therefore, 
to invite the reader 


Paris School of Natural 


artillery during the war of 1870-71 no- 
ticed that when a French battery went 
into action near a group of beehives the 
bees were not at all disturbed by the 
heavy cannonading. 

Another mistake about bees is con- 
veyed by the term queen bee. . This leads 
some people to imagine that the insects 

live under a mon- 





to observe with me 
the thoughts, acts 
and labors of these 
wonderful little 
creatures. Most of 
what I will say 
consists of experi- 
ments made with 
them, but my arti- 
cle will probably 
not be less inter- 
esting on this ac- 
count. 

Many bee-keep- 
ers hold that a 
great noise must 
be made if you are 
to get a swarm of 
bees to fix them- 
selves on_ the 
branch of a tree. 
But this is all non- 
sense, for the hear- 
ing capacity of 
bees is very slight- 
ly developed. They 





archy. But this 
idea is dissipated 
when we remem- 
ber that the queen 
bee exerts no au- 
thority in the hive, 
where she is only 
a mother and even 
a slave. Another 
error is that the 
wax from which 
the bees make their 
honeycombs comes 
from pollen. It is 
true that wax is 
yellow and so is 
pollen. But the 
similitude stops 
here, for Dumas 
and Milne - Ed- 
wards have proved 
that bees could 
make wax if they 
never touched any 
pollen. These and 
other current mis- 








perceive sounds 
only when pro- 
duced at a very 
slight distance. Thus, I one day put a 
music box in the empty part of a beehive, 
but the busy little insects did not pay the 
slightest attention to the airs of “Rigo- 
letto” or “Orphée,” but kept right on 
with their work. I have even heard it 
said that a bee-keeper who served in the 
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takes concerning 
bees are my ex- 
cuse for trying to 
explain to your readers the real nature 
of one of these colonies, presenting the 
subject just as if my readers knew noth- 
ing about it, which may, in fact, be the 
case in some instances. 

Well, a colony of bees is made up of a 
single mother, who, without rhyme or 
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reason, is called popularly the queen; of 
from 10,000 to 100,000 workers, who are 
sterile female bees, and of from 500 to 
3,000 drones or male bees. The only oc- 
cupation of the mother is the laying of 
eggs, and during a good season she man- 
ages to lay some days as many as 4,00! 
The workers do all the labors performed 
in the colony. The drones do next to 
nothing, tho they sometimes act as assist- 
ant hatchers, and one of them, but only 
one, becomes every four or five years the 
husband of a queen. It is evident, there- 
fore, that woman plays a very important 
part in these bee communities. 

Hard labor is another characteristic of 
apian society. Tho the life of a worker 
lasts but from forty-five to sixty days, she 
leads a most strenuous existence during 
that short period. She is on the go night 
and day, taking neither rest nor sleep, 
caring neither for the three eights nor 
for Sunday! From the cradle to the 
grave these workers toil for the common 
welfare. The newborn worker is at first 


too feeble to go out of the hive, but is im- 


mediately given a task at home. She 
acts as a dry nurse, and prepares the 
paste made by mixing honey, pollen and 
water, which she feeds with her mouth 
to the larve. Later, she is utilized in 
making wax, building new cells or re- 
pairing the old ones. 

This cell making is an interesting proc- 
ess. The wax used is formed in glands 
situated in the abdomen of the bee. It 
comes forth in slabs which the bee holds 
between her legs, whence it is transferred 
to the mouth, where it is transformed 
into little pellets with which the cells are 
made. When a new set of cells is to be 
made, a body of workers group them- 
selves together, and, little by little, form 
a sheet of wax inside the hive. Next, the 
bees form a chain by hanging on to one 
another by their legs, keeping at exact 
distances one from the other; and then 
they begin marking out the new cells with 
wonderful regularity. The sides of these 
hexagonal cells are of exactly the same 
size, and this precision is so great that 
Réaumur once proposed that it be adopt- 
ed as a unit of measure in a system simi- 
lar to the metric system. 

In all this we see a notable example of 
labor in common and labor that is per- 
fectly well organized, without one of the 
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workers appearing to be superior to the 
others, tho they seem to be carrying out 
a general order given them. There is 
a strong touch of socialism in all this, it 
strikes me. 

But to return to the new-born work- 
ers. They are more than two weeks 
old before they leave the hive for the 
first time, and even then they do not ven- 
ture far away, and do not yet begin to 
gather honey. They simply fly about the 
entrance with their heads turned toward 
the hive, as if learning to recognize it 
from a distance, gradually moving fur- 
ther and further away. Thus, you often 
see numbers of these young bees circling 
round and round a hive, while the old 
workers fly back and forth thru the cir- 
cle without paying any attention to them. 
When the young bee has got the picture 
of her own hive indelibly fixt in her 
head, knows its direction from every 
‘point, and feels sure of not coming back 
into the wrong hive, then she is consid- 
ered to be in a state to work seriously. 

The remarkable intelligence of bees in 
knowing their way back home is shown 
by a custom among the Indians. They 
discover a wild beehive in this fashion. 
They catch a bee which has lighted on 
a flower, and having carried it some lit- 
tle distance, let it go, carefully observing 
the direction which it takes. A little 
further on they repeat the same thing 
with another bee, when they are sure to 
find the hive at the point of the angle 
formed by the two courses taken by the 
bees; for it is well known that a bee al- 
ways returns to its hive by the straight- 
est line. Hence the phrase “a bee line.” 

But, as I have already said, the life of 
a worker is exceedingly wearing. She 
cannot keep it up for a very long time. 
When the bee has grown too old, which 
fact can be perceived by its splintered 
wings and the loss of its hairs, the gath- 
ering of honey has to be given up. But 
this does not mean that she is no longer 
a useful member of society, for she can 
still serve as a hatcher, which is the case 
up to the time of her death. And when 
the moment for dissolution comes, the 
poor worker leaves the hive for the last 
time to die outside, well knowing that 
unless she left of her own accord, she 
would simply be killed by the younger 
and stronger members of society, who 
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ieel that those who can no longer labor 
must be got out of the way. In fact, this 
Spartan practice is carried so far that a 
worker who returns to the hive ina 
maimed condition or in any way unfitted 
for the common labor is immediately 
dispatched as a worthless member of so- 
ciety. 

Let us now examine the life of bees 
outside of the hive and see what their 
different occupations are. In the first 
place, it is to be noted that on the very 
threshold of the hive is stationed a guard 
of workers whose special duty it is to 
watch over the entrance. Thus, every 
home-coming worker is stopt and 
smelt before being allowed to pass into 
the hive; for each hive has its peculiar 
odor, a subtile smell which the human 
olfactory cannot perceive, but which 
these workers easily catch. This fact 
can be proved by the following experi- 
ment: If you try to unite two hives in 
one and do not take the necessary pre- 
cautionary measures to destroy these dis- 
tinctive odors, your effort will meet with 
disaster. The workers immediately per- 
ceive that they do not all belong to the 
same hive, and a battle royal ensues, re- 
sulting in the death of many of the ordi- 
nary bees and the two queens besides. 
But if before putting the two hives to- 
gether you pour into each one separate- 
ly some attar of mint, for instance, so 
that the bees of the two hives have the 
some odor, then they imagine that they 
are of the same hive, and will henceforth 
work together harmoniously. 

There is a touch of shrewdness in 
these guardians of the doorway which 
should be pointed out, it is so human. 
At the hight of the honey season they 
will let pass even a stranger bee pro- 
vided she is well ladened with sweets, 
and henceforth the newcomer belongs to 
her adopted hive. 

These guards also defend the hive 
against any foreign enemy. Thus, if a 
wasp appears at the door, they will bold- 
ly attack him and chase him away. If 
the intruder should be a large hornet, 
one or two of the guards hurry inside. the 
hive and call for aid from a body on duty 
there for this very purpose, and, thus 
strengthened, the hornet is bundled off in 
a jiffy. If the hive is in the neighbor- 
hood of a new potato field, the bees may 


have to deal with that terrible enemy, 
the sphinx atropos, or skull sphinx, this 
name being given to this butterfly be- 
cause of the skull-like ornaments on its 
body. This potato insect is much dread- 
ed by the bees, for in a single raid on 
their hive it can carry off as much as 
sixty grams of honey; but as its body is 
covered with a coat of mail, the sting of 
the poor bees can produce no effect. So 
when this disaster befalls a hive, the bees 
call a council, and, as their stock of honey 
is rapidly disappearing, they finally de- 
cide, after a deliberation which some- 
times extends over several days, to di- 
minish the width of the entrance to the 
hive. So the body of workers is forth- 
with dispatched to fetch paste made from 
the gum of the buds of alder, poplar 
or pine trees, with which the door is so 
fenced round that, tho the bees and even 
a bumblebee may enter, this larger skull 
sphinx is effectually shut out. 

Some people hold that these guards do 
no thinking, that they are governed sim- 
ply by reflex action, and will attack any- 
thing that moves rapidly. But I have 
found by experiment that they distinguish 
perfectly well an enemy from an inert 
body. Thus, they will pay no attention 
to a dead leaf blown toward them by the 
wind nor to a dead wasp, whose wings I 
had spread out as if he were alive and 
then swayed before the entrance to the 
hive at the end of a wire. 

But these guards at the entrance are 
not the only stay-at-home laborers who 
are doing good work and are kept busy. 
There is another body, who may be called 
the house cleaners. You see them, espe- 
cially in the morning hours, hastening in 
and out of the hive carrying away all 
kinds of rubbish, such as dead bees, the 
bodies of deformed larve, etc. Their as- 
signed duty is evidently to keep the hive 
tidy. Here, again, it is not irritability or 
reflex action which explains what we have 
seen. This I have proved by the following 
rather. curious experiment. I tiéd with 
bits of string honeycomb in such a way 
as to fill the whole frame of the hive. In 
a few days I found that the bees had 
joined together all these separate pieces 
and formed of the cells one united comb. 
But strings are never seen in honeycombs. 
So the council decided that these extrane- 
ous strings must be done away with, and 
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immediately sent a squad of workers to 
carry out this order. But as bees cannot 
pierce even the chalice of a flower, they 
are of course incapable of cutting a 
string. However, they tug away at it, 
and, after gnawing and pulling at it for 
many hours and sometimes during sev- 
eral days, they manage to get a string 
loose. When it falls to the bottom of the 
hive, five or six workers push and pull it 
thru the door and lay it parallel to 
the edge of the board on which the hive 
is placed. They then place themselves at 
equal distances along the string, seize it 
and fly off with it all together, without 
there appearing to be any “boss” among 
them giving an order. A few feet from 
the hive they let it fall to the ground, all 
letting go of it at the same moment, again 
without any order seeming to be given. 
They then return to the hive to go thru 
the same operation with the remaining 
pieces of string. Simple reflex action 
cannot explain this. There must be col- 
lective reasoning. 

Other interesting things can be seen at 
the door of a beehive. If the harvest of 
honey is large, you will perceive a long 
file of bees, one close behind the other, 
with their heads turned toward the en- 
trance, and all looking as tho they had 
lost their wings. But the wings are there 
all right, only they are being moved with 
such rapidity that you do not see them. 
The fact is that these workers have trans- 
formed themselves for the nonce into 
ventilators! The file extends far into 
the hive, and is really pumping out 
the air by this movement of their wings, 
with the result that this continual draft 
evaporates the water in the nectar or 
sweet substance brought home by the 
bees, this water being 75'per cent. of the 
whole, whereas the honey which is to be 
put into the cells must contain but 25 
per cent. of moisture. Consequently, the 
difference between these two degrees of 
moisture must be removed, and that by 
the only aperture in the whole hive, the 
low door where these tireless little insects 
are making this artificial draft. The 
whole is planned with such foresight that 
Georges -de. Layens has shown that the 
larger’ the amount of - honey brought 
home, the larger the number of ventilat- 
ing bees! 

But it should be noted that intelligence 
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in bees is never individual; it is always 
collective, which is not true, however, in 
the case of all insects. For instance, if a 
fly is put under a glass where are water 
and preserves, it will taste the latter and 
evidently eat it with relish, and then, be- 
coming thirsty, will go and drink some 
of the water, and continue in this wise 
until the food is all eaten up. But not so 
with a bee. Put it under the same glass 
with some honey, pollen and water, and 
you will find that in almost every case the 
insect does not take the slightest notice 
of the food and dies in a futile attempt to 
escape from its prison. It is evident, 
therefore, that this isolated bee can do 
nothing by herself. She must be associ- 
ated with the members of her society to 
display the wonderful intelligence _ of 
which I have already given several ex- 
amples. 

Nectar and pollen are not the only 
substances sought by the workers. Wa- 
ter is also a very important element in 
the economy of the hive. When the nec- 
tar brought in by the workers—it con- 
tains a large proportion of water—is not 
in quantities sufficient to supply the 
larve with this necessary liquid, then 
you will see the workers go forth to 
pump up water on the banks of the 
streams or from the leaves of aquatic’ 
plants. Sometimes thoughtful bee-keep- 
ers put corks in the ponds near the hives 
for the insects to light upon, to make it 
easier for them to get water. In this 
connection, we may again remark the re- 
markable decisions of the governing 
committee of a hive. It is not any bee 
who is sent for water, but a particularly 
designated one, who gets water and 
nothing else. Georges de Layens has 
further noted that the number of these 
water-seeking bees is invariably propor- 
tional to the daily harvest of nectar. The 
less of this moist nectar gathered, the 
more water is needed to dilute the food 
prepared for the larve, and consequently 
the number of bees sent forth for this 
purpose is larger. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the 
way in which the outside work is organ- 
ized. -In the first place, some bees are 
sent out before sunrise to inspect the 
country round about the hive and to re- 
turn with a report as to any new flower 
which has blown or any new field rich 
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in honey flowers. You can recognize 
these hunters or searchers by the pecul- 
iar noise of their wings and by the ap- 
parently aimless way in which they wan- 
der about. When their report is made, 
a swarm of workers is sent out in ac- 
cordance with this report. 

These outdoor workers seem to be 
especially guided by their feelers, and if 
a feeler is lost or hurt, this bee no longer 
takes part in harvesting. That they 
make this use of their feelers may be 
proved in this way: If you put a flower 
and a bee in front of a three-faced mir- 
ror, the latter will always go right to the 
real flower and not to any one of the re- 
flections of it in the glasses. 

It is astonishing how bees obey the 
order of the ruling committee. Thus, if 
you move a hive in the middle of the 
day, when most of the workers are away, 
they will return to the exact spot where 
the hive was and will not go to the hive, 
which may be but a few feet away. But 
a more remarkable example of their blind 
obedience is revealed by this experiment: 
[f you put some jam in the corner of 
the garden, the bees will discover it and 
come there. If you take it away, they 
will continue to come there for some 
days, tho not the slightest trace of the 
sweet be there. They had been ordered 
to go there, and until the order has been 
countermanded, on the report of a 
searcher, they will continue to go there. 
Here is another experiment on this same 
line: In the pond in my garden are 
many water plants. During the driest 
part of summer, when, consequently, the 
honey harvest was at its lowest and the 
bees came in the greatest number to the 
pond, lighting on the plants and pump- 
ing water, I would put drops of syrup 
and even honey on the leaves. This I 
would do toward midday, so that the 
morning searchers could not discover it? 
The bees would settle on these leaves, 
pump up water, but would not touch the 
honey. They had been sent for water 
and not for honey, so they never dreamed 
of acting contrary to orders. You obtain 


. break it up or carry it away. 
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ers have discovered the water, reported 
the fact to the council, and the council 
has given the necessary order. 

Here is an experiment which is still 
more characteristic of the collectivistic 
spirit of the hive. I have often placed 
pieces of sugar in a dark spot, accessible 
to bees but far from any flower or other 
sweet substance. After some time the 
searchers finally discover it, perceive that 
it is sweet, but also find that they cannot 
It is too 
heavy for bees. I mark these bees with 
a colored powder. I perceive that they 
return to the hive, report and soon come 
back to the sugar with other workers. 
But the latter do not arrive direct from 
the hive. They come by way of the pond, 
where they have been engaged in pump- 
ing water, which they sprinkle on the 
sugar and then wait till a syrup is 
formed, pumping it up when it is sweet 
enough. From this moment on their 
journey is divided into three parts—from 
the hive to the pond, from the pond to the 
sugar, and then back direct to the hive. 

The following experiment goes to 
prove yet more surely the existence of 
the reasoning faculty in the famous head 
council. I put some drops of syrup on 
some leaves one afternoon, but as the 
bees took no notice of it, I made a path 
of syrup from the nearest flower to the 
drops on the leaves. -A bee followed the 
path and found the syrup. Taking it for 
nectar, she pumped it up. I seized the 
occasion to mark the insect with a col- 
ored powder mixed with talcum to 
render it adhesive. The bee returned to 
the hive and came back accompanied by 
other bees, which I also marked in the 
same manner. I soon noticed that it was 
always the same bees who came back. I 
now used honey instead of syrup. At 
first all went on as before. But after 
some time I was astonished to see a 
swarm of more than a thousand bees 
arrive in-a state of fury, so that I was ° 
forced to get my mask and gloves in 
order to be able to continue to watch 
events. The enraged insects were flying” 


in every direction. Some flew into the~’ ~’ 
cellar. They seemed to bé hunting: for ””° 
some one or some thing which they ‘could: “* 
not find. After keeping up this commo-~"~ 
tion for three-quarters of an hour they 
returned to the hive and all was calm 


the same results if you do the opposite 
thing. If you put some water near where 
the bees are gathering honey, they will 
not touch the liquid, tho there is a crying 
need at the hive for water for the larve. 
There is a change only when the search- 
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again. What had happened and what 
was the cause of all this trouble? I got 
the answer from another experiment 
made later on, when I closely watched 
the hive. Here it is. Bees easily distin- 
guish between syrup and honey by the 
different smell. So when the colony saw 
its workers bringing home foreign honey 
they supposed that this honey came from 
an orphan hive or from a hive in a bad 
condition. The colony then decided to 
make war on this feebler hive, and this 
war signal, well known to bee-keepers, 
having been given, a swarm of workers 
rushed out to battle with the enemy. As 
I had not replaced the honey which the 
first bees took away, the newcomers did 
not find anything at. the spots signaled, 
and so, after looking about in vain for 
the enemy, they returned quietly to their 
own hive. 

I should add that these experiments, 
like all biological experiments, cannot 
always be repeated successfully at any 
time, for the decision which. the colony 
may arrive at not only depends on the 
conditions of the experiment, but also on 
exterior and interior circumstances over 
which the experimenter has no control. 
At the hight of the honey season, when 
all the efforts of the colony are concen- 
trated on the harvest, the results of an 
experiment will not be the same as if it 
took place during the dry season, or at 
the end of fall, when the bees have al- 
most no honey to gather. 

Let us now see what bees do with the 
material which they collect—water, pol- 
len and nectar. The two first are food 
for the larvze, while the nectar is for the 
cells. But these cells are not imme- 
diately sealed, for the nectar must under- 
go a process of evaporation, as we just 
saw, in order to lose its superfluous 
water. In order that this evaporation 
may be more easily accomplished, drops 
of nectar are placed over the whole in- 
terior surface of the cells, thus present- 
ing a larger surface for the evaporation. 
When the nectar contains only 25 per 
cent. of water, then it is removed and put 
in a small number of cells, which are 
forthwith sealed up. But just before this 
is done each cell is stung and a drop of 
bee-poison thus deposited in it, which is 
an excellent antiseptic and prevents the 
fermentation of the honey. We see, 
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therefore, that the bee discovered anti- 
sepsis long before Pasteur or Lister! 

From the various things said in the 
foregoing paragraphs it is evident that 
the isolated bee is without individuality. 
It is only the colony as a whole which 
possesses any individuality. All the bees 
of a hive, all the workers, perform the 
same task, because they obey a collective 
order. But the hives themselves differ 
from one another. I might give many 
examples of this, but I will confine my- 
self to one. It may happen in a bad 
season that you will notice that all the 
hives .of an apiary are, with one single 
exception, inactive. At this one hive you 
will see the workers flying in and out, 
“as busy as a bee.” The reason is that 
the searchers of this hive have been so 
keen sighted or so lucky as to discover, 
perhaps two or three. miles away, a field 
of blooming colza, which the searchers 
of the other hives had overlooked. 

We may liken a bee colony to a sort of 
mammal whose constituent elements are 
being constantly renewed, which pre- 
serves its general form and its own indi- 
viduality. It resembles a human being 
with a slow-moving brain, for we have 
seen that the ruling committee requires 
considerable time before a decision is 
made and carried out. Again, the indi- 
vidual bee does not reproduce itself. 
What is reproduced is the individual 
formed by the whole colony, and this act 
is called swarming. 

Swarming among bees is generally due 
to the hive becoming too small for the in- 
creased population, and it occurs as a rule 
at the end of spring, when it is too warm 
for so many bees to live under the same 
roof. The hive selects a new queen and 
the old one—not the new one, as has 
often been supposed—prepares to go 
forth to found a new hive with the sur- 
plus population. Before their departure 
special searchers are sent out to hunt 
everywhere in the neighborhood for some 
old chimney, some crack between blinds 
or a hospitable hollow trunk, where the 
new hive may be formed. It most often 
happens that no such shelter can be dis- 
covered. But they must go forth, never- 
theless, for they are in reality driven from 
the old home. But those who stay be- 
hind are not too cruel and selfish, for each 
emigrant is provided with a good store 
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of honey from the common stock. In 
case no suitable spot has been found for 
the new hive, the bees swarm on a branch 
of a tree, and then move on from branch 
to branch, the number growing smaller 
and smaller till it quite melts away. 

If this first swarming has not suffi- 
ciently relieved the hive, a second one 
may take place. You can easily know in 
advance if this has been determined upon 
by the council; for, if another swarm is 
to be formed, the young queens who are 
still in their cells are not killed, and, to 
know whether this is so or not, you must 
listen in the evening to what is going on 
within the hive. The young newly born 
mother utters a peculiar chant—tih-tih- 
tih; while the queens still shut up in their 
cells reply, konah-konah-konah. If you 
hear these sounds, you may be sure that 
a fresh swarm is about to quit the parent 
hive. 

An objection might be raised to this 
idea of bees being associative. It might 
be said that a hive is not a society, but a 
family, since the bees of the same hive 
are sisters. But this objection can be 
easily refuted. Thus, we have seen above 
that during the hight of the honey sea- 
son some bees mistake another hive for 
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their own and are well received by the 
hive into which they have strayed. Again, 
the experiment of changing the queen of 
a colony has shown that this may be done 
several times. You may put in a hive of 
Italian bees a Carniolan queen, or vice 
versa; and yet the society formed in this 
way by bees of different origins will go 
on creating, working and planning just 
as well as it would if none of these 
changes had been made in it. 

A beehive, therefore, is a perfect exam- 
ple of the equalitarian product of state 
socialism, where is neither love nor self- 
devotion, neither pity nor charity ; where 
everything is sacrificed to society and its 
welfare thru ceaseless labor ; where there 
is no government, no rulers; where there 
is discipline without subordination. It is 
the realization of ideal collectivism. Mo- 
torcars and balloons may some day, per- 
haps, bring about the universal associa- 
tion of men. But if humanity is to be 
kept on earth only by the sacrifice of all 
individuality, as among the bees, by the 
sacrifice of evéry joy and every virtue, I 
should not be surprised if, some fine 
morning, the fancy should seize man to 
swarm to another planet! 
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The Toilers, Dead 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


LET us raise up a monument to these 

Such as a monarch for his tomb decrees; 

They did not perish in a patriot war 

With glory leading onward like a star, 

Nor for some cause, pre-eminent, alone, 

Die, and their fame in human hearts enthrone. 

No! But upon their bones our cities rise, 

That, nate take the morning from the 
skies ; 

Untold, unknown, innumerous brotherhood, 

They have cemented empires with their blood; 

They have gone down with roaring in their 


ears 

To dedicate with death our out-flung piers, 

And where great-breasted ships now sail the 
sand 

They clove a path asunder thru the land _ 

With a thousand flashing picks, while, as with 


re, 

Their bones were racked with aches and fevers 
ire: 

They hewed the forests down and cleared the 


ground 
Where now the wheels of industry resound; 


Beneath the crashing tree ofttimes they fell, 
And knew nor funeral train nor passing bell; 
Deep in the dim, wide-washing seas they sleep, 
Having sowed their bones that luxury might 
reap; 

They knew the mad machine; the Moloch mill 
Vociferous, has slain, and slays them still, 
And where the hot blast lights the sky with 


flame 
They perish day by day, unknown to fame. 


Let us seek out the noblest spot on earth, 

And—Eiffel-like in hight, of Pyramid girth— 

Rear up, tremendous, to salute the sun, 

Some witness to the perished million 

Who went down unto death with none to 
cheer, 

And = their lives bought all we prize as 

ear, 

This wonder, and this glory, and this shame 

Called “Civilization” when tongues name the 
name. 

Let us build up a monument to these 

Such as a monarch for his tomb decrees. 


Lawrence, Kawsas. 
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A Lord of Lands 


Here is a book of real adventure,* 
not an ornamental narrative where the 
hero seeks excitement and danger for 
the diversion he gets out of it, but it is 
an adventure in living that should help 
to solve the problem of existence for the 
miserable million who live in the sinks 
of poverty in the great cities. The au- 
thor is an Irishman with a burning peat 
spirit in him. He claims to be an un- 
educated man, who has trouble with his 
subjunctive mood and his verb “to be”; 
but if about ten thousand of the men and 
women who are writing in this country 
had his personal kinship with his new, 
earth-nourished, wind-freshened, sun- 
cleaned ideas, we could bear better than 
we do with their exasperating grammati- 
cal perfections. 

Mr. Benson says that he was a switch- 
man, with a wife and five children, and a 
salary of fifty dollars per month when he 
realized that something must be done. 
He takes up a fourth of his book explain- 
ing the conditions of his class in the 
great cities, not as a social economist 
deals with them, writing from the con- 
firmed luxury of his study chair, but with 
the definite mind of a desperate man, 
and with the literal calculations of one 
who knew how many chances were in 
favor of his becoming, some time later on 
in life, at best, a semi-pauper. It is al- 
ways a bold and startling miracle when 
the man in the treadmill of poverty steps 
out, shakes himself and calls upon his 
own mind to guide and ‘defend him 
against the common fate of his kind. If 
enough of them awaken at the same time 
the miracle. becomes a revolution, but if 
it is only one he becomes a martyr, or a 
leader, and in every instance he is a kind 
of squalid hero. The description Mr. 
Benson gives of the switchman’s awak- 
ening and of his efforts to arouse his 
neighbors to a sense of the situation is 
more thrilling than an African jungle 
story, and it is not lacking in humor or 
pathos. The patient smile with which 
he interprets the stolid goodness of his 
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German wife sheds a new light upon 
matrimonial relations. 

He spends another fourth of the book 
telling how he and fifteen other families. 
numbering eighty souls in all, bought a 
square mile.of land~in the Northwest 
from a railroad, how they built their vil- 
lage in the midst of it, moved out and 
faced the wilderness with their ignorance 
and need and courage. Nothing is more 
wonderful than the way he makes the 
commonest details of the expense of the 
adventure, down to the cost of the family 
cow, contribute to the homely interest of 
the narrative, just as long ago we were 
fascinated by the diligence and thrift of 
the famous “Swiss Family Robinson.” 

The remainder of the story relates 
how they suffered and succeeded. Noth- 
ing extraordinary is recorded, but it is the 
author’s heroic way of bringing the nat- 
ural and ordinary to pass that is inimita- 
ble and full of charm, as if by it he con- 
ferred a hope upon every poor man in 
the cities. His colonists endured home- 
sickness and a locust plague before they 
were fairly started, but they endured. 
They practised those measures of econ- 
omy and industry which made our an- 
cestors the best pioneers in the world. 
and which we are accustomed to regard 
with something like contempt now in the 
Scandinavian immigrants who are set- 
tling upon the “wild land” and “worn 
out” land that we have abandoned. The 
author indicates rather than sets down 
the success of his undertaking. He 
shows how they avoided that error 
against the possessive case in all human 
nature which Socialists are inclined to 
ignore, by keeping each man the title to 
his own part of the land, how the cross- 
ing of strains in the human stock im- 
proves it, especially where one is Irish 
and the other German, and over all he 
casts the twinkling, contemplative eye of 
one who is both a humorist and a phil- 
osopher. 

If any rich man with too many igno- 
ble dollars to his credit wishes to do the 
country a real service let him buy a hun- 
dred thousand copies of this book and 
distribute them among the poor who 
have not yet despaired. 
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Two Serious Works on Fiction 


Ir there still exists any doubt as to 
whether the novel: is being seriously 
taught and studied in schools and col- 
leges, a moment’s glance at these two 
volumes* would convince the most skep- 
tical. Only a few years ago the intro- 
duction of modern novels into'a college 
curriculum was regarded as a revolution- 
ary idea, and was straightway denounced 
as “unacademic,” but in this age of 
change nothing seems to change faster 
than the programs of education. Not 
only are modern novels—as, for example, 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island”—edited, 
with introduction and notes, but the 
multiplication of treatises on the history 
and art’ of fiction is so rapid that it is not 
easy even to record them all. Professor 
Horne’s work is frankly designed for 
textbook use. “The necessity for some 
such undertaking,” he says, “is obvious, 
if the critical study of fiction is to ad- 
vance scientifically.” Thus we encounter 
at the start what will seem to many 
teachers a positive objection to the use of 
this book. Fiction has added enormously 
to the happiness of humanity; but it is 
extremely doubtful if even the college 
student will obtain anything resembling 
happiness from the study of this rather 
portentous work. Those who think 
young people read far too many novels 
should welcome the appearance of this 
volume, and endeavor to increase its 
circulation, for we believe it will frighten 
rather than lead the flock. The method 
is formal and forbidding. The first part, 
after defining the elements of the novel, 
has successive chapters on “The Egyp- 
tian. Tales,” “The Greek Romances,” 
“The Medieval Conglomerates,” “The 
Modern Novel.” The second part, deal- 
ing with the development of the modern 
novel, has chapters on “Plot,” “Motive 
and Verisimilitude,” “Character,” “Emo- 
tion,” “Background,” “Style.” The first 
half of the work is too mechanical; the 
“elements” of the novel are arranged 
under six heads, and then the novels of 
various nations and periods are tested by 
these six elements in order. The second 

“Tue Tecunigue or tHe Nover. By Charles F. 
Horne, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English in the 
College of the City of New York. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

MATERIALS AND MetHops or Fiction. By Clayton 


Hamilton. With an introduction by Brander Matthews. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 
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portion is marred by the discussion of 
such subjects as “The Four Different 
Attitudes Toward Truth.”’ Various read- 
ers will, of course, have various views as 
to Professor Horne’s individual judg- 
ments ; fiction is not a science, but an art, 
and the divergence of opinions is not only 
inevitable, but desirable. But the au- 
thor’s skill in definition may be more seri- 
ously doubted when, under the sub- 
heading, “The Novel of Incident,” we 
find the first sentence reading: “This is 
the tale of the Accidental, the tale that is 
almost wholly lacking in sequence, in 
plot.” Professor Horne has devoted an 
immense amount of hard, conscientious 
work to the preparation of this book, but 
no inspired teacher would ever think of 
using it, and we tremble for the fate of 
the pupils who might be forced to study 
it under any one else. There is an ex- 
cellent and useful bibliography, and a 
very unsatisfactory index. ‘lhe title of 


Professor Warren’s book is incorrectly 
given on pages 12 and 17. 

Mr. Hamilton’s treatise is much better 
written than Professor Horne’s, perhaps 


because it is not primarily designed as a 
textbook. It might almost be called a 
commentary on the works of Rudyard 
Kipling, for this author is constantly re- 
ferred to as tho he were already an estab- 
lished classic, and his name takes up con- 
siderably more space in the index than is 
bestowed upon Dickens, Hawthorne or 
George Eliot. We have no intention, 
however, to quarrel with him upon this 
point, for an author surely has the right 
to seek his illustrations where he pleases. 
We merely record the fact for the delight 
of the army of Kipling worshipers. ‘Lhe 
pleasures of fiction are here again ruth- 
lessly analyzed, by inquiry, definition, 
comment and quotation; the method is, 
to a less degree, open to the same objec- 
tion which applies so strongly to Pro- 
fessor Horne’s work. Still, there is 
plenty of real cerebration, and thoughtful 
novel readers may gain considerable in- 
formation and some points of view that 
will be both new and valuable. Concrete- 
ness is gained by very frequent illustra- 
tion and citation ; the book improves as it 
advances; the treatment is not historical, 
but wholly analytical. It asks itself many 
difficult questions, and answers most of 
them very well. A great difficulty with 
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all books of this kind is that the ideas set 
forth do not stick in the reader’s mind; 
as a reviewer said of a recent book full 
of large propositions—he remembered 
that in reading the volume he agreed 
with everything in it, but could not now 
for the life of him remember what it was 
he agreed with. The more we read vari- 
ous treatises on fiction, the more deeply 
are we convinced that it will be a long 
time before Professor Raleigh’s little 
book, “The English Novel,” will be 
superseded. He said so much in so small 
a space and said it with real distinction. 
& 


Money and Money Makers 


MILLIONAIRES have fallen upon evil 
days. A generation ago they were the 
idols of America. Mr. Bryce described 


how in those days a railway president, 
when he made a triumphal progress 
across the continent,. was received by 
mayors, legislatures, governors, commer- 
cial bodies and. church delegates with 
resolutions of eulogy and with banquets 


and processions. -How are the mighty 
fallen! Today the masters of corpora- 
tions, the men whose vaults are choked 
with securities and whose exploits fill the 
financial news columns, are fighting on 
the defensive. They are counted guilty 
until they prove their innocence. Bles- 
sings have turned to curses, praises to 
anathemas. All the world asks with Mr. 
Charles Edward Russell: “Where did 
you get it, gentlemen?” 

With evident relish and convincing de- 
tail Mr. Russell proves where some of 
them got it." He is not as dispassionate 
as a judge nor as dry as an economist, 
for on every page he shows the indig- 
nation of the prophet. Mr. Russell is a 
muck-raker proud of his profession. He 
would ‘have preferred to be a poet and a 
critic, to study the rules of rhythm and 
to sing the beauties of Nature and of 
love. But he was drawn, against his de- 
sire, into exposing the machinations of 
the Beef Trust, and he has gone on 
knocking down false idols, exposing 
smug iniquity, stirring righteous wrath. 
A master muck-raker is an. economist 
touched with emotion, and Mr. Russell is 
a master muck-raker. 


‘LAWLESS WEALTH. By Charles Edward Russell. 
New York: Dodge & Co. $1.50. 
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His thesis is that “the first (millionaire 
under consideration) did not gain his 
palace by supplying any demand, nor the 
second by providing any mart, nor the 
third by producing any commodity, nor 
the fourth by transporting any goods or 
people. These palaces represent no serv- 
ice to society, no reward for any one 
thing bettered, no creation, no develop- 
ment, but only the means to seize and to 
retain the resources of the country.” 

Yet, says Mr. Van Dyke, in his finely 
wrought chapters, and Mr. Wood, in his 
less substantial essay,’ these men are only 
the bloated symptoms of our national dis- 
ease, Money Hunger. We worship the 
Money God, and are sacrificing to it all 
the best things in life. We have carried 
the boasts of our prosperity, says the 
former author, to the confines of the 
earth, and astonish mankind with the 
sum totals of our harvests and our manu- 
factures. And so absorbed are we in the 
contemplation of our material possessions 
that we are reckless of the price we are 
paying for them. 

What shall we do then? Mr. Russell 
exposes sores; his business is not to pre- 
scribe remedies. But he concludes: 
“They got it from us by means of our 
own witless connivance, brethren, For 
do you not suppose that if we try we can 
take those filching fingers from our pock- 
ets?” While Mr. Van Dyke also does 
not offer prescriptions, he joins. Mr. 
Wood in ascribing much moral evil to 
the protective tariff, and in lamenting 
that the door at our ports is wide open 
to the offscourings of Europe. Both 
authors look to a change of ideals among 
the people for a permanent refining of 
our commercial morality. So long as the 
compact majority worship the Money 
God they will condone successful evil. 
This is a timeworn message. Happily it 
falls no longer on ears entirely deaf. 
Since President Roosevelt turned the 
White House into a pulpit, and courts 
and commissions have exposed the rot- 
tenness in commercial high places, the 
envy of money success has declined. But 
a nobler ideal, if it is to endure, must 
solidify into customs and statutes. 





*Tue Money Gov. By John C. Van Dyke. New 
York: Charles Scribrer’s Sons. $1.00. 

SMoney Huncer. By Henry A. Wise Wood. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.09. 
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Pélléas and Mélisande. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated. by Erving Winslow. 
With introduction by Montrose J. Moses. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
When Maeterlinck’s mysterious , play 
was produced in New York, set to the 
equally mysterious music of Claude De- 
bussy, the public was duly warned 


against it by the professional critics. 
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how much to the impressive stage pic- 
tures, how much to the composer and how 
much to the author need not be deter- 
mined. The public is not analytical. All 
four factors were in harmony, and that 
was enough. The success of the music 
drama in this country is the reason for 
this edition, but it does not follow the 


“THIS IS AN OLD ABANDONED FOUNTAIN”— 


Illustration from Maeterlinck’s “Pélléas and Mélisande” 


They said the music was impossible, it 
was formless, monotonous, devoid of 
melody, and violated all the laws of har- 
mony. Nevertheless the public crowded 
to hear it and enjoyed it, just as, a gen- 
eration ago, they persisted in liking 
Wagner in opposition to the critics. How 
much of the attraction was due to the 
charming personality of Mary Garden, 


(Crowell). 


Debussy libretto. The pictures of Miss 
Garden and of stage scenes will be of in- 
terest to many, altho on paper they look 


.too prosaic and substantial for so un- 


worldly a drama. The translation is still 
more prosaic and discordant; poorer 
even than the Alma Tadema version, and 
that was bad enough. Mr. Winslow dis- 
likes Maeterlinck’s repetitions, which is 
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permissible, but having that dislike why 
does he translate a play where that is the 
peculiar feature? This is the way he 
botches the most beautiful passage of all, 
the closing, where Arkél, playing the 
part of the ancient chorus, sums up the 
character and meaning of Mélisande: 

“C’était un petit étre si tranquille, si timide 
et si silencieux. C’était un pauvre petit étre 
mysterieux, comme tout le monde. Elle est 1a, 
mee si elle était la grande sceur de son en- 
ant.” 

“She was a poor, helpless little one, a mys- 
tery, as every human being is. See how she 
lies there as tho she was only her infant’s elder 
sister.” rm 


The Later Years of Catherine de Medict. 
By Edith Helen Sichel. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. $3.00. 

Miss Edith Sichel has now completed 
her study of Catherine de Medici. The 
first part of her work, published some 
time ago, dealt with Catherine and the 
French Reformation—the. woman strug- 
gling for power. The second part, now 
before us, brings the story down to the 
year of her death, 1589, and consists 
principally in a study of the art of balanc- 
ing parties and social forces by which the 
princess of diplamats maintained her 
sway. Miss Sichel is a serious historian. 
While not claiming to have discovered 
new facts of importance or demanding 
admission to the gild of the “professed,” 
she has worked in the documents and 
sought accuracy in details. Her presen- 
tation is intended, however, to be a living 
and personal conception of Catherine and 
her times. Had the subject of this series 
been a woman able to dominate by vigor 
of personality alone, the analysis of char- 
acter would have been a simpler task, 
but the last of the Medicis has always 
been more or less of an enigma, and the 
motives behind her multifarious intrigues 
obscure. Our author arrives at the con- 


clusion, however, that one great motif 


runs through all of Catherine’s tortuous 
diplomacy and vagarious artifices, name- 
ly, fear of the powerful neighbor beyond 
the Pyrenees whose world empire and 
mighty navy kept the English guessing 
until 1588, the year of the Armada. The 
other actors in the drama of which Cath- 
erine played the leading rédle—Alva, 
Coligny, Charles IX and Henry III -and 
the rest—are portrayed with a lightness 
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of touch and firmness of delineation 
which command attention and admira- 
tion. Moreover, there is manifested a 
familiarity with first hand memoirs and 
papers which enjoins respect, even from 
the gildsman who swears by his Cam- 
bridge Modern and reads De Thou and 
Théodora Agrippa d’Aubigné for recrea- 
tion on his summer vacation. Our 
author has done well the work she has 
set out to do; she is unusually free from 
heated partisanship, and is always on her 
guard against the political and religious 
delusions which “canonize selfishness, 
avarice and ambition.” There are good 
illustrations and the volume is attractive 
in its typography and exterior make-up. 
Js 
Veeee. Budgets. By L. B. More. 
ew York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
Under the guidance of a committee of 
expert sociologists Miss More made an 
investigation thoroly scientific and trust- 
worthy into the social and economic cir- 
cumstancees of two hundred families in - 
a working class district of New York. 
Her work was aided by the fact that she 
made connection with the homes thru a 
social settlement and was herself tactful 
and sympathetic, able to inspire confi- 
dence in her “subjects.” Two years 
were taken for the examination, and the 
results justify the prolonged effort. 
Their accuracy is as unimpeachable as 
the painstaking care taken in their col- 
lection is rare. Amid the deluge of “es- 
timates,” “opinions” and loose generali- 
zations that appear in print, this product 
of hard labor is as welcome as it is lone- 
some. In choosing the two hundred. 
pains were taken to make them repre- 
sentative of the wage-earners, skilled and 
unskilled, foreign and native, sweated 
and well paid that make up New York’s 
human conglomerate. If the result errs 
at all it is on the side of optimism, be- 
cause families so stupid or degraded that 
they could not answer the investigator’s 
questions were dropt from the tables. 
The average family income was found to 
be $851.38, an amount higher than the 
“fair living wage” for an average family 
as estimated by any authority. The 
writer herself concludes that a family of 
five in New York requires at least $728 
a year for full subsistence, making no al- 
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lowance for savings against a rainy day, 
and from $800 to $900 a year in order to 
make proper provision for accidents and 
old age. Therefore, if only the average 
be considered, we can cheerfully say that 
wage-earners in New York have climbed 
from poverty on to the comfort plane. 
But the average well-being is little con- 
solation to the forty-three families (21.5 
per cent.) who got less than $600 a year, 
and, consequently, even when they saved 
their self-respect by keeping clear of 
charity, “were underfed, poorly clad and 
usually wretchedly housed.” The twenty 
families, 10 per cent. of the whole, who, 
on account of illness, death, or irregu- 
larity of work, could not get thru the 
year without charitable aid, form a re- 
siduum sufficiently appealing and ap- 
palling even in the prosperous years 
when the analysis was made. Since panic 
and depression have frozen many sources 
of employment this residuum has grown. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....Every sport produces a literature of its 
own, and now we have an automobile -diary. 
One half of Walter Pulitzer’s My Auto Book 
is devoted to ruled space, where the day’s run 
may be recorded, and the other half is given 
over to illuminating jests and pictures. (Out- 
ing Pub. Co., $1.00.) 

...-Dr. George Frederick Kunz, Tiffany’s 
gem expert, has been occupied for some time 
with a book he has been preparing on the pearl. 
He has collected a mass of material on his 
subject under the title of The Book of the 
Pearl, which will be issued this month. 

...-Lovers of the artistic in things typo- 
graphical will be interested in The Ghost of 
Doctor Harris, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, as 
issued by the Goerck Art Press, No. 925 Sixth 
avenue, New York. The text is a veritable 
rivulet in a meadow of margin. The orna- 
mental initial in three colors dominated by its 
rubrication will delight the eye of the true 
hibliophile 

....Dr. William Elliot Griffis, author of 
“The Japanese Nation in Evolution” (Cro- 
well), has received from the Emperor of Japan, 
thru the Japanese Ambassador at Washington, 
the decoration of the Order of the Rising Sun. 
This decoration is given only to distinguished 
foreigners who have aided in the modern civil- 
ization of Japan. 

...-In connection with the very recent gift 
of Constitution Island to the Government by 
Mrs. Russell Sage and Miss Anna B. Warner, 
it is interesting to note that Miss Warner has 
always maintained close touch with West Point 
and its affairs and the Academy there. Her 
comparatively recent story, West Point Colors, 
dealing with cadet life, will make pertinent 
reading now. (Revell.) 
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....Announcement has just been made of a 
very timely book in the Genealogical Minia- 
tures, presently forthcoming. The “Ancestry 
of William Howard Taft” will inaugurate this 
series of little books to be edited by Mabel 
Thacher Rosemary Washburn and published 
by the Frank Allaben Genealogical Company, 
No. 3 West Forty-second street, New York. 

..Strated ($1.00). 

....A very comprehensive survey of the de- 
velopment of drawings and art teaching ap- 
pears in Art Education in the Public Schools 
of the United States, a symposium written by 
the foremost American teachers of the arts, 
and edited by James Parton Haney, B. S., 
M. D., director of Art and Manual Training, 
New York City Public Schools (Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx). The preparation 
of this volume was inspired by the Third In- 
ternational Congress for the Development of 
Drawing and Art Teaching, held at London 
August 3d to 8th this year. It is copiously il- 
lustrated and ought to appeal very generally 
to all art teachers. The edition is limited to 
1,000 numbered copies. It is sold thru the 
American Art Annual, 546 Fifth avenue, New 
York. ($3.50.) 


Pebbles 


Count that day lost whose low, descending 
sun finds not scme letter fired or statesman on 
the run.—Baltimore Sun. 


A WOMAN’S CHANCE OF MARRYING 
(If She Wants the Man.) 
Woman’s Age. Chances in 100. 
18 to 
25 to 
30 to 
35 to 
40 to 60 
Widow, any age 
—Evening Sun. 


Tue Munich Jugend has discovered five 
signs by which to detect the school to which a 
painter belongs: (1) If he paints the sky gray 
and the grass black, he belongs to the good old 
classical school; (2) if he paints the sky blue 
and the grass green he is a realist; (3) if he 
paints the sky green and the grass blue, he is 
an impressionist; (4) if he paints the sky yel- 
low and the grass purple, he is a colorist; (5) 
if he paints the sky black and the grass red, he 
shows possession of great decorative talent. 
—Christian Register. 


Tue Gargoil often makes its perch 

On a cathedral or a church, 

Where: ’mid ecclesiastic style, 

He smiles an early-Gothic smile. 

And while the parson, dignified, 

Spouts at his. weary flock inside, 

The Gargoil, from his lofty seat, 

Spouts at the people in the street, 

And, like the parson, seems to say 

To those beneath him, “Let us spray.” 

I like the Gargoil best; he plays 

So cheerfully on rainy days: 

While parsons (no one can deny) 

Are awful dampers—when they’re dry. 
—Oliver Herford in The Century. 
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From College to Business 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT went to college, 
and then to law, to which he added lit- 
erature and politics. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., graduates from college, and 
then goes to work, sorting wool in a car- 
pet factory, as the first step to learning 
the carpet business. He begins at the 
bottom of the ladder, but, because he has 
education and ambition, he intends to 
rise as near the top as he can. Soa rail- 
road magnate sends his son from college 
to begin his lifework as brakeman and 
end as president. When some fifty years 
ago a daughter of Oakes Ames, member 
of Congress and builder of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, took some _ school 
friends to see her father’s great shovel 
factory at Easton, Mass., her brother 
Oliver, later Governor of Massachusetts, 
took the company about the works from 
room to room, beginning with the crude 
iron and lumber, and at each he took the 
workman’s place and did his work for a 
few moments; and after finishing the 
round he said: “Now you have seen me 
make a shovel.” He, coming from 
Brown University, knew the business 
from the bottom, and was able to become 
one of the great captains of industry and 
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by his own minute knowledge enlarge 
and develop his father’s business. 

In the old days a boy went to college 
that he might be a minister, or perhaps a 
lawyer or doctor or teacher. Now busi- 
ness is developed into a learned profes- 
sion; more than half our college grad 
uates go into business. That does not 
mean that we shall not have professional 
men enough, but that education is dif- 
fused, that it is no longer the perquisite 
of a few, but is open to the ambitious 
youth whatever his tastes. 

Harvard University, New York Uni- 
versity, and other institutions have open 
ed departments of business, where the 
principles and higher methods of busi 
ness are taught. That is well, is impor- 
tant, a movement in the right direction ; 
but such education cannot teach how to 
conduct any one business. That can best 
be learned at the bench, or standing be- 
fore the machine. It is the little nice- 
ties that make profit quite as much as the 
big principles. It is the exactness of 
saving in small things that makes the 
vast profits, just as it is the waste in 
small things by the consumers that helps 
the manufacturers. A great dealer in 
spices said: “It is the mustard left on the 
plate that we make our profit on.” 

The example set by~the President in 
sending his eldest son to begin his life- 


work in overalls and jumper, in dirty 


manual work such as the most ignorant 
immigrant might engage in, with such 
men as his fellow workmen, seeking and 
getting no privilege in the shop, taking 
his small dollar-a-day wage, ten and a 
half hours a day at back-breaking work 
from seven o'clock in the morning, and 
with three-quarters of an. hour for noon 
lunch—we say this example is a grand 
one. It illustrates the democratic prin- 
ciples on which our institutions rest. 
The President of the United States can 
send his children to the public school in 
Washington to recite on even terms with 
the children of his humblest attendants, 
and then to learn, after the best privi- 
leges of education, that labor is ignoble 
to no man, to learn the fellowship of 
homely toil with the humblest toilers. 
And this is taken not from necessity, but 
of free choice, because it is best. The 
Emperor of Germany cannot do this wit! 
his son. He must keep his dignity of 
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family, for to toil is low, fit for the hum- 
bler classes, for those common people 
that fill the soldiers’ ranks and are food 
for powder. Edward, King of England 
and Emperor of India, must keep his 
son to make perfunctory addresses to 
deputations and open public buildings, 
for he must prepare to succeed his 
father. If Theodore, Jr., wants to suc- 
ceed his father he must fight his way up 
like any other young fellow, and learn 
the fellowship of the masses; and that is 
better; democracy better than inherited 
office ; better any honor open to any man, 
if he is equal to it. 

There is a Spanish proverb that “it is 
easy to walk when one leads a horse by 
the bridle.” That is true. It is easier— 
and there is quite as much merit in it, 
when one takes a disagreeable and hum- 
ble work from choice and duty rather 
than from necessity. Young Roosevelt 
will probably stay but a_ brief time 
at the wool-sorting bench. Then he will, 
if he makes good at this, has persistence 
and faithfulness, go to the next room, 
and the next, as many another youth has 
risen, altho ‘his training and promise give 
him special assurance. We trust that 
in twenty years he will be trained and 
competent to be a master and leader in 
business, and perhaps to lead in public 
affairs. But that depends on whether it 
is in him. At any rate, the President’s 
eldest son is thus one with all the rest of 
us, and our talk about the “dignity of 
labor” has here the illustration of its 
truth, a good example for our “new 
rich,” who ruin their sons with indul- 
gence, and a good example to the rest 
of the- world. President Roosevelt 
wants his children not to be idle fools, 
but to know the delights of strenuous 
work, 
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Two Cents to England 


THEY are quick to find it out—the 
Welsh miner, the Irish servant girl—that 
from this day forth they can send a let- 
ter for two cents to the old folks at 
home. Last week it was five cents, and 
five cents was a burden. Now they can 
write as cheaply to England, Ireland, 
Scotland or Wales as to the next town 
or to Alaska or the Philippines. The 
change is one of those things that look 
small, but are really great. Already we 





had two cent postage with all Canada; 
now we have it across the Atlantic with 
Great Britain. 

But the cheaper communication is not 
the principal advantage. What we most 
value is the expression of unity with the 
country and people of Great Britain. It 
brought us much closer together, as if 
we were one people, when we had com- 
mon postal rates with Canada. It would 
bring us still closer with Canada if we 
had no customs barriers. Then we 
would feel almost as if we were one na- 
tion. This change seems to shorten by 
three-fifths the distance to London and 
Dublin. We are one in language and in- 
heritance, and we ought to be one in 
feeling. It is a matter for great rejoic- 
ing that the hostility of so many of our 
people of Irish extraction shows signs of 
passing away. Mr. Redmond, the Irish 
leader now visiting this country, declares 
that within the past four years great 
progress has been made in relieving the 
conditions in Ireland. Twenty-two mil- 
lion dollars have been given from the 
Imperial Treasury to replace miserable 
hovels with decent homes, and fifty thou- 
sand such cottages, each with a plot of 
ground, are rented at a shilling a week. 
Similar provision is made for laborers in 
the cities, and before a generation all 
workers will be decently provided for. 
Now no landlord can resume his lease 
and evict a tenant without paying for 
improvements made. The tenants can 
buy their land, and one-third of them 
now own their land, with the aid of the 
British Government, which advances the 
money. The British Treasury is build- 
ing schoolhouses and increasing the pay 
of teachers. Mr. Redmond says that not 
many years will surely see an Irish Par- 
liament controlling local affairs; and 
when that comes the friction will end, 
and Irishmen will be loyal citizens, pos- 
sest of full civil rights. For us that 
means that the only source of ill-will to- 
ward Great Britain is diminishing in 
power, and will soon pass away. We 
want the closest bond of sympathy with 
the great nation from whose two islands 
most of our people are descended, and 
with which we ought to feel the closest 
sympathy. 

So much for our British cousins; but 
what for our French and German and 
Scandinavian and Italian and Russian 
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cousins? The sons and daughters of all 
these other nations are with us by the 
millions, and they have dear ones at 
home from whom they are shut off by a 
five-cent rule that puts them at a disad- 
vantage with those who come from the 
British Isles. We want the closest pos- 
sible brotherhood with them also. It 
costs no more to send a letter to Cher- 
bourg or to Hamburg than it does to 
Liverpool. The steamers go direct and 
the passenger rates are the same. The 
European Governments cannot consent 
to give Great Britain an advantage 
which they will not take for their own 


people. For the cheaper rate is not only. 


a matter of personal intercommunication 
of friendship, but also of business, and 
all Europe is rival for business with the 
United States, for we are the best cus- 
tomer of each of the nations. Business 
depends on cheap and easy communica- 
tion. Put down the steamship rates, and 
immediately there is a flood of travel. 
The postage of business houses costs mil- 
lions of dollars, and cheap postage helps 
business. 

It must come. And then must come 
universal two cent (penny) postage for 
allthe world. If we can send a letter for 
two cents to Manila, we can to Hong 
Kong. Let universal and uniform cheap 
postage be the promise of that unity of 
the federated nations which was once 
the dream, and is now the waking aim 
and expectation, of all lovers of human- 
ity. With what exuberance Australia 
has welcomed the American fleet our 
readers can see in this issue. We are 
thus one with all the world if we could 
only show it. By such stages as this 
war will cease to be the study and shame 
of nations, and the masters of commerce 
and industry will take the throne, and 
the generals and admirals will take the 
lowest seat. 

s&s 
Chancellor Day on Senatorial 
Salaries 


CHANCELLOR Day is an extraordinary 
man and he puts forth extraordinary in- 
terviews. His last is in defense of a prin- 
cipal benefactor of Syracuse University 
and president of its board of trustees, 
Mr. Archbold, director of the Standard 
Oil Company, whose letters to Sena- 
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tor Foraker, exposed by Mr. Hearst. 
have been the event of the past 
few weeks. Mr. Archbold is doubtless 
a benevolent man who has few sins to 
repent of apart from his relation to the 
company of which he is director, and 
it is natural that such a man as Chan- 
cellor Day should defend the Standard 
Oil director and Senator Foraker as 
against the President of the United 
States, but we do protest against what he 
says of United States Senators’ salaries. 

He is thus quoted: 

“The very salary paid a Senator proves that 
the country expects him to employ his sparc 
time in some legitimate business.” 

That is, the nation pays Senator For 
aker $7,500. The fee paid in four instal- 
ments in one year by the Standard Oil to 
Senator Foraker was $44,500. On the 
basis of salary suggested, then, by Chan- 
cellor Day, we gather that the Senator 
was justified in giving six-sevenths of 
his thought and devotion to the interests 
of the company which chiefly employed 
him, and one-seventh to the State which 
elected him and the nation which paid 
him. But this is hardly a fair statement, 
for in 1900 the Senators’ salaries were 
only $5,000, about one-ninth of what he 
received from his more generous em- 
ployer. 

But we do not claim that the salaries 
paid Senators and Representatives were 
or are munificent. They are paid none 
too much. Nor would we forbid Sena- 
tors, during recess of Congress, to earn 
honest money at their profession. When 
Henry Wilson was Vice-President THE 
INDEPENDENT paid him a hundred dol- 
lars each for his weekly articles, which 
made up his “Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power in America.” To be sure, his 
Vice-Presidential duties were not oner- 
ous and he got no lawyer’s fees. But 
we do deny that Senator’s salaries are so 
meager that they cannot comfortably 
support a man who does not look else- 
where for his living. Senators do not 
have to be millionaires. or agents of: rich 
corporations. When Charles Sumner, 
who had a modest property, and Henry 
Wilson, who had none, were Senators 
from Massachusetts, they did not have 
to live on fees and retainers, and were 
thought none the worse of for their mod- 
est living, and Henry Wilson was chosen 
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\ice-President of the United States with 
President Grant. These are bad days 
when the Senate is threatened with be- 
coming a millionaires’ club. But a mil- 
lionaires’ club it is not yet, for there are 
not @ few Senators who are not ashamed 
to live, and live comfortably, on their 
salary, and, as Paul did, in their own 
hired house. Their wives cannot rival 
the wives of millionaires in.costly enter- 
tainments, but they and their families can 
live decently and in honorable distinction 
on the pay their country gives them; 
and in committee work and on the Senate 
floor and with the country these Sena- 
tors have quite as much honor as those 
that earn large fees and retainefs. 

The other defense which Chancellor 
Day makes of Senator. Foraker’s rela- 
tions with the Standard Oil is to say to 
the President, “You are another.” 

“He chose for a member of his Cabinet a 
man who held at that time a retaining fee 
from a great corporation, and whose history 
was connected with the defense of graft crimi- 
nals. That man is now in Mr. Roosevelt's 
Cabinet.” 

He means Secretary Root. Mr. Root 
was a lawyer. As a lawyer and a private 
citizen he served various corporations. 
He gave up large, lucrative business to 
serve his country. As to his defending 
graft criminals we have no special knowl- 
edge, but we know that, under the code 
of ethics lately adopted and which he 
helped to compile, a lawyer has the right 
to aid a client whom he believes guilty 
to get all the rights and protection which 
the law allows, and no more. 


a 
The Archbold Letters 


Joun L. McLaurin, of South Caro- 
lina, arguing in defense of his corre- 
spondence with John D. Archbold, re- 
marks that the Standard Oil Company is 
“the most pxsogressively administered 
and the most intelligently officered cor- 
poration that human intelligence has yet 
produced.” Mr. McLaurin was a Sen- 
ator of the United States when he wrote 
to the vice-president of that company: 
“I can beat Tillman if properly and gen- 
erously supported. There is no time to 
lose, however.” The letters which Mr. 
Hearst is giving to the public bear testi- 
mony as to the intelligence which the 
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vice-president of the company has ex- 
hibited in fields entirely separate from 
the production and sale of oil. 

These Archbold letters emphasize in 
the minds of the people an issue which 
they rightly regard as one of much im- 
portance. They are not, we think, deep- 
ly interested in the current political de- 
bate about the time when campaign con- 
tributions should be published. But the 
letters are short, can be read quickly, 
and are easily understood. Those which 
Mr. Hearst added to his list last Satur- 
day are full of meaning. 

As the average man reads this corre- 
spondence he sees this great corporation 
employing Senators, paying large sums 
for their legal services, loaning money to 
be used in buying newspapers, urging a 
legislator of great political influence to 
prevent the nomination of an obnoxious 
but upright official prosecutor, and seek- 
ing in the same way to promote the re- 
nomination of a judge whose decisions it 
had found satisfactory. He sees it ask- 
ing the same influential person to kill 


pending bills which it dislikes, urging a 
friendly member of Congress to prevent 
if possible the delivery of a_ hostile 
speech by one of his distinguished col- 
leagues, and paying to him $5,000 for 


some purpose related, apparently, to 
subsidy legislation. He also sees that it 
receives reports from the same friendly 
Congressman as to his conversations 
with the President, together with his in- 
quiries as to its willingness to “invest” 
in a loan to a needy Senator. And he 
perceives that a judge of the Supreme 
Court of a great State, writing a few 
days before his elevation to the bench, 
asked the controlling officer of this cor- 
poration, apparently with confidence 
that he would comply, to use its influ- 
ence for the defeat of an independent 
political movement in the county where 
this judge lived. All this is enough, but 
the average man infers that much more 
could be told. 

What is the effect of it upon average 
men? To begin with, it commends to 
them the messages in which Mr. Roose- 
velt denounced this corporation and such 
uses of corporate wealth and power. It 
also commends the prosecutions under- 
taken by the Republican Administration. 
But it does not necessarily lead them to 
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vote the Republican ticket. It directs 
their attention to the need of some exer- 
cise of official authority that will prevent 
such abuses. If these average men be 
not hidebound partisans, but inde- 
pendent in their political ways, some will 
go to Bryan, preferring his pro- 
posed method of restricting combina- 
tions, and some will go to Taft, relying 
upon regulation by existing agencies and 
by prosecution, possibly upon such a 
license system as has been suggested by 
Mr. Roosevelt. There are some who, 
despairing of a solution of the problem 
by either of the two old parties, will give 


their votes to the Socialists. The Stand- 


ard Oil Company is continually increas- 
ing the number of Socialist voters and 
workers. 

Whatever may be the immediate po- 
litical effect of the letters, they will cer- 
tainly excite in many minds that have 
given little thought to the question an in- 
terest in a very difficult problem. In 
our judgment, Mr. Bryan’s plan for 
Trusts is both inexpedient and impracti- 
cable, and Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed 
license system is highly objectionable. It 
may be that the best remedy for the evils 
in question can be found in official super- 
vision, accompanied by enforced pub- 
licity. The American people will find a 
remedy. They will not consent to the 
perpetuation of such corporate abuses as 
have been recently disclosed by investi- 
gation, by prosecution, and now by these 
Archbold letters. We must deprecate 
and condemn the stealing of a com- 
pany’s records or correspondence, and 
we regret that the letters were not made 
public in some legitimate way. Now 
that they are out, however, it is clear that 
the publication of them serves the inter- 
ests of the people in exciting that gen- 
eral interest and thoro discussion which 
will promote the solution of a formidable 
problem in our domestic affairs. 


s 
The Night-Rider Folly 


PerHaps nothing less than tragic ex- 
perience will halt a great section of the 
American farming population on the 
broad road to destruction which it has 
started out to travel. 

There was some excuse for the Ken- 
tucky tobacco growers who organized 
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the night-rider violence. The Tobacco 
Trust had begun in the most cold-blood- 
ed fashion to put in operation a polic) 
which would have ruined every tobacco 
grower in the State. As a matter of 
fact it did ruin many before effective op- 
position was organized. It was the best 
farmers in every sense of the word whx 
got together to fight the trust—the most 
thrifty, the most enterprising, the most 
socia) and capable of some personal sac 
rifice in the interest of co-operation for 
the common good. It was the selfish 
and penny-wise ones who refused to 
make common cause with their neigh- 
bors and allowed themselves to be made 
tools of the trust. Such men always 
provoke the anger of their betters and 
the wrath of such as believe in solidarity, 
but who blunder from their lack of fore- 
sight and self-control. Then begins the 
unfortunate resort to coercion and law- 
lessness, to compel the “scabs” to come 
into the “union.” It does not appear 
that the cotton planters of the lower 
South have had any such provocation as 
the tobacco growers had, and their imi- 
tation of the night-rider methods of the 
Kentuckians is a deplorable blunder. If 
the example shall be still further and 
more widely imitated by other parts of 
the agricultural population of the coun- 
try the consequences will be overwhelm- 
ingly disastrous to them and to the na- 
tion. 

No very profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature and of political economy is 
needful to understand what will inevita- 
bly happen if these methods are persisted 
in in Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi or 
elsewhere. They involve an enormous 
destruction of property, a reign of ter- 
ror in every neighborhood, and a suc- 
cession of tragedies bringing lifelong 
grief to scores of families. Men of sense 
will not continue indefinitely to reside in 
such neighborhoods, and try to make 
their living under such conditions. Their 
lands will be for sale and there will be a 
buyer standing ready with the cash. 
That buyer will be not an individual, but 
a trust, and the outcome will be that 
within the lifetime of a generation the 
choicest tobacco lands, the choicest cot- 
ton plantations, and so on, will be owned 
and tilled not by self-respecting, prosper- 
ous independent farmers of the old stock, 
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but by tenants and hirelings, largely for- 
The most interesting and: 


etgn. born. 
hitherto thriving agricultural communi- 
ties will be transformed: in’ character, 
and the balance of power which: the agri- 


cultural populatiom has until now held in’ 


economic affairs and in politics will have 
been destroyed. A tremendous stride 
will have been taken toward crushing 
out the middle class, destroying the chief 
opportunity which the man of inde- 
pendent spirit now has to be his own em- 
ployer and to manage his affairs in his 
own way, and so dividing the entire 
American people into two great oppos- 
ing factions, the capitalistic employers 
and the wages class. 

Meanwhile the moral stamina and the 
law-abiding spirit, which are essential to 
a people that hopes to solve the immense- 
ly difficult problems that modern indus- 
trial evolution has raised, will have been 
strained and impaired. Violence, 
whether falling short of revolution, 
or rushing madly into it, achieves noth- 
ing but destruction. It may sweep away 
obstructions and clear the ground for 
better things, but it leaves a barren waste 
upon which constructive effort must be- 
gin anew, and the new construction is al- 
most. sure to recreate privilege and abuse 
if the people have lost their power of 
self-restraint and their habit of attaining 
ends by lawful means. 

We sincerely hope that we have exag- 
gerated the danger, and that the farmer 
folk will listen to reason, and halt in their 
madness before they have paid the cost 
of folly to the last. Surely they should 
be capable of learning something from the 
mistakes of organized wage-earners in 
their century-long conflict with employ- 
ers. The machinery-smashing period 
came to an end only when it had forced 
the unhappy blunderers to abject submis- 
sion under starvation. Every sane labor 
leader now admits that the régime of 
strikes has accomplished nothing. There 
is no “way out” for the working man ex- 
cept the way of construction instead of 
destruction, and that way demands self- 
control, knowledge, persistent effort and 
vast patience under loss and wrong. The 
farmers will find that there is no other 
way out for them. 

Whether it will be through the devel- 
opment of voluntary co-operation or 
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whether it will be through much patient 
and law-abiding experimenting with 
governmental regulation that fair play 
and an equalizing of opportunity will be 
established in “our economic life, we do 
not undertake to say. Perhaps it will be 
by methods that no one as yet clearly 
foresees. It certainly will not be accom- 
plished through lawlessness and violence, 
and every hour and every dollar put into 
these mistaken attempts, instead of into 
a patient study of the problem and a 
whole-hearted effort to develop con- 
structive plans, merely puts off the day of 
better things. 


se 


Popular Education in Tuberculosis 


THE most noteworthy feature of the 
International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
that has been holding its sessions for the 
past two weeks, was the definite effort to 
make all of its work center on better popu- 
lar knowledge of tuberculosis in order to 
make more universal the crusade against 
it. The keynote of the Congress was op- 
timism to the last degree. The men thru- 
out the world who know tuberculosis best 
are confident that not only can its present 
serious ravages be limited, but with 
proper care the disease can be eradicated. 
There is just one necessity for that con- 
summation so devoutly tobe wished—that 
is, that everybody must take appropriate 
and deliberate precautions with regard to 
the disease. Those who have it must, 
above all. be required to maintain these 
precautions. Those who have it not must 
appreciate certain hygienic rules which 
are the best possible safeguard against the 
development of the disease, and as certain 
persons are by constitution, and perhaps 
by inheritance, more liable to develop it, 
they must guard against it before it be- 
comes an actually urgent danger. 

As the best means to secure popular 
attention, what may be called the finan- 
cial method of exploiting the  sig- 
nificance of tuberculosis for a coun- 
try and its people has in recent years 
come very strongly to the fore. We had 
the culmination of that mode of reason- 
ing in the present congress, when Prof. 
Irving Fisher, of Yale, demonstrated by 
rather conservative figures that the actual 
annual cost of the deaths from tu- 
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berculosis in this country is over 
$1,000,000,000. That enormous sum is 
rather easily made up from the expen- 
ditures involved by the illness and 
death expenses of the nearly 140,000 peo- 
ple who die from tuberculosis in this 
country every year. Usually for three 
years preceding death a consumptive can 
earn very little. Doctors’ bills, medi- 
cines, cost of living and enforced idle- 
ness, and loss of earnings amount to 
nearly $2,500 for these three years, and 
when to this is added the amount that 
might have been earned had the patient 
been in good health, Dr. Fisher’s esti- 
mate of a billion of dollars, far from be- 
ing exaggerated, is seen to be quite rea- 
sonable. Prof. Walter Wilcox, of Cor- 
nell University, discussed the economic 
loss to New York State in 1907 from tu- 
berculosis and showed that, taking every- 
thing into account, the diminished earn- 
ings, the increased expense, the loss of 
net earnings between the actual date of 
death and the time when death would 
probably have occurred had the person 
not been attacked by tuberculosis, and 
finally the monetary loss to farmers and 
dairymen from bovine tuberculosis, the 
fotal cost of tuberculosis in this State 
in money every year cannot well be less 
than $65,000,000. 

In the light of these statistics it is ex- 
tremely interesting to see how the prob- 
lem of obliterating consumption is faced 
by the world’s authorities in the matter. 
Surgeon-General Von Unterberger, of 
St. Petersburg, declared that numerous 
autopsies show that every man over 
thirty years of age has old remains of a 
tuberculous infection. These observations 
demonstrate with what comparative ease 
the human organism can overcome the 
tubercle bacilla. The old German ex- 
pression we are all of us a little 
tuberculous is now proved to be 
literally true, and yet nine-tenths of 
us resist the disease successfully, and, 
indeed, without being inconvenienced 
by it to any noteworthy degree. The 
most important element, then, for the 
prevention of the spread of tubercu- 
losis is the strengthening of the human 
organism by dietetic and hygienic means. 
What these means are have been worked 
out very well in detail in the large sana- 
toria for the treatment of tuberculosis. 


Dr. Lawrence R. Flick, of | 
phia, pointed out very clearly w! 
means are in talking about the 
early cases of the disease. The trea 
sarly tuberculosis, he said, is a r 
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comfortable for the amount of fresh, 
we should have, and instead of 
irmed by rapid circulation of 
| we are allowing ourselves to 
too greet a degree to be warmed by the 
circulation of hot water or steam 
throug: our living rooms. Back to the 
open is the slogan of the anti-tubercu- 
lous crusade. 

Other discussions of the Congress only 
ed this. Heredity is conceded 
n extremeiy limited role in the 

It is mainly infectious in ori- 
ay be disseminated by flies (as 
n by Prof. Andre, of the Uni- 
i Lyons), but its main method of 
on is from person to person. 
iberculosis is only an extremely 
tor in the production of human 
tuberculosis, and perhaps is concerned 
only with lesions outside the lungs. It is 
easy to understand then that the care of 
advanced tuberculous patients who might 
be sources of infection for others is ex- 
tremely important. The State has been 
mainly taking care of incipient cases so 
far, in order to restore them to the com- 
munity, but it must also take cognizance 
of its larger duty to care for advanced 
cases in order to save the rest of the com- 
munity. There is no need of any scare 
in the n 
to be the age of thirty have tuberculosis 
in us almost without exception, and our 
vitality has been sufficient to preserve us 
from its advance. If we will only see to 
it that the general health of the communi- 
ty is maintained by the enforcement of 
certain great hygienic laws with regard to 
ventilation, then even a moderate care for 
those who already have the disease will 
bring about such a striking reduction in 
the number of cases actually existent as 
will soon make the dread disease a van- 
ishing danger. 
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The immense demonstra- 
given to Eugene V. Debs 
in this city last Sunday 
afternuon, culminating, as it did, his spec- 
tacular campaign across the continent in 
his “ied Special,” proves, among other 
things, that Socialism from now on is to 
be an issue in American politics. When 
10,00) zealous disciples pay from 15 to 
50 cits to see and hear a candidate for 
office who will not be elected, and then 
wait or four hours to hear him speak, 


The 
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Debs 
stration 


atter, however ; all of us who get ° 
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and finally, when he does speak, wave 
enough red bunting to make the Harvard 
stadium on football day green with 
envy, it is time to “bethink ourselves.” 
The most significant thing about the 
audience was its youth, and the large 
proportion of women in it. Hardly a 
graybeard was visible. The historian and 
sociologist, if not the politician and editor, 
will appreciate the significance of this. 
Socialism, despite its manifest crudities 
and Utopian impracticabilities, is the only 
program before the worid to-day claim- 
ing to offer a cure for poverty. If, as 
Professor John B. Clark suggests in the 
current Aflantic, it should effect a coali- 
tion between the “intellectuals” and the 
masses, its progress would be well nigh 
irresistible. As yet, in this country, it is 
mostly a proletarian movement. But it is 
already international in scope, revolution- 
ary in action, and is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Socialism is an interpretation 
of history, a political party and a religion. 
No thinking man can much longer afford 
not to know exactly what it is and what 
it proposes to do. 


issue 
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North Carolina Arbitration and Peace 


this 
Davis 


Elsewhere in 
Mr. Hayne 
scribes the 


A Suspicious 
Program 


Conference and the newly organized 
Peace and Arbitration League. Both or- 
ganizations, together with the North 
Carolina Peace Society, are conceived by 
practically the same men and all three 
accept the program of “adequate ar- 
mament” and “effective arbitration.” 
President Roosevelt calls the North 
Carolina society “a genuine peace 
society,” and has accepted the hon- 
orary presidency of the Peace and 
Arbitration League, of which Congress- 
man Hobson is the chief executive of- 
ficer. The other officers are more known 
for their war than their peace efforts. 
With the program of “effective arbitra- 
tion” THE INDEPENDENT is in hearty ac- 
cord. We have frequently urged that we 
cannot have “effective arbitration” until 
each nation agrees to respect the other’s 
territory and sovereignty and arbitrate 
all other subjects. This would mean that 
the “vital interests” of territorial integri- 
ty and sovereignty would be removed 
from both the realm of war and arbitra- 
tion, and manifestly no other things are 
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worth fighting about. President Roose- 
velt is-the first head of a nation to declare 
that the adoption of these principles 
would make model international treaties, 
and the North Caroiina Peace Society de- 
serves the credit of suggesting them to 
him. But with the alternate program of 
“adequate armament” we are entirely at 
variance. Qf course, theoretically, no 
one can object to “adequate armament,” 
but by the word adequate we do not 
mean a gigantic navy, as does the Arbi- 
tration and Peace League. Indeed, the 
League would doubtless go so far as to 
urge “naval supremacy” if Mr. Hobson 
could have his way. Naval supremacy, 
if adopted as the military policy of each 
nation, would lead to the bankruptcy of 
all except the richest. The nations will 
manifestly not start on such a suicidal 
policy. They will prefer.to risk war in 
the lap of plenty than to starve to death 
in security. but if naval supremacy is 
nonsensical do we not need a larger 
navy? Certainly not if we only care to 
fight when invaded. No nation could 
hope to succeed in permanently subju- 
gating our territory even if we had no 
navy at all. The virtue of our people 
and our geographical position are a guar- 
antee of our safety from all enemies with- 
out. Moreover, a small navy would pre- 
vent us from waging a war of aggres- 
sion on a great military power, and it 
would be sufficient for us to keep the 
semi-civilized nations like Turkey and 
Venezuela up to their international obli- 
gations. It would almost seem as tho 
this movement for “adequate armament” 
and “effective arbitration” is a scheme to 
pull the wool over the eyes of the peace 
workers. By giving the pacifists a few 
crumbs of support in their dreams for 
an ultimate peace on earth, it is hoped 
that their opposition to our Govern- 
ment’s insidious militaristic program 
may be weakened. All talk of insuring 
peace by increasing armaments is sad- 
dening, retrogressive and wicked. The 
way to disarm is to disarm. 
& 


There are three dangerous 
diseases now epidemic in 
a virulent form and likely to 
attack any country. They are cholera, 
bubonic plague and militarism. The last 
is the most injurious and least feared. 


The Three 
Plagues 


‘articles published in “The Catholic 
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That it is highly contagious is s| 
the Australian case. The brief visit of 
the American fleet was sufficien: to in- 
fect the Australians with the viris, and 
the disease has already broken ou: in the 
form of a popular demand for 4 local 
navy. The Government will ap, priate 
$6,250,000, not to stamp out the <isease. 
but to spread it. A flotilla of six tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, nine subrarines 
and two depot ships will be constructed 
as a starter. The country will be imme- 
diately deprived of the services oi 1,200 
men, picked for their ability and physi- 
cal vigor, and nobody knows how many 
more will be required in the future, 
Why did not Australia quarantine 
against the American fleet instead of 
welcoming it with banners and jands? 
If The Hague, as is proposed, establishes 
a system of international quarantine for 
the world it should include all three dis- 
eases. 
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We have the following 
note from the Robert Ap- 
pleton Company, publish- 
ers of “The Catholic Encyclopedia”: 


The Catholic 
Encyclopedia 


In the last issue of your magazine tl 
peared a statement to the effect tha 


ere ap- 
certain 
Ineyclo- 
pedia” were condemned by the Congregation 
of the Index. 

This statement is absolutely untrue, and to 
show you that there is no basis for any such 
charge we call your attention to the enclosed 
statement of our managing editor, Dr. Conde 
B. Pallen, which states that the work is ap- 
proved by the highest Catholic authorities and 
that it is brought out under the censorship of 
the ecclesiastical censors of the Archdiocese of 
New York. . 

Each volume of the work bears the 
tur of Archbishop Farley, 

In response to a cable message making in- 
quiry in Rome as to the truth of the recent re 
ports in the public press that an article or 
articles in the Encyclopedia had b con- 
demned by the Roman authorities, Most Rev- 
erend John M. Farley, Archbishop New 
York, under date of September 23, 160%, sent 
a cable from Rome, a copy of which is here- 
with enclosed. 
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Archbishop Farley’s telegram is 
lows: 


“Press reports concerning Papal 
‘Catholic Encyclopedia’ absolutely fals 
Dr. Pallen says: 


The statement recently current in 1 
of the United States to the effect that 
cle or articles in “The Catholic Ency 
have been condemned by the Roman 
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solutely without warrant or basis. 
pread publicity of this statement has 
h annoyance to the editors and the 
of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” and 
) state most emphatically that this 
bsolutely without foundation. 
no truth whatsoever in the statement 
ticle published in “The Catholic En- 
has been condemned in any way by 
ties at Rome. So far from this be- 
The Catholic Encyclopedia” has re- 
approbation of the Holy Father 
himself, Cardinal Merry del Val, and of 
other 1 ecclesiastical authorities there. 
There 1 ) truth whatsoever in the statement 
that any of the editors of the Encyclopedia 
have g to Rome to endeavor to straighten 
out the position of the Encyclopedia in this 
question of Dr. Hanna. 
We freely accept these denials; but they 
do not affect THE INDEPENDENT. We 
did not say, in our editorial of Septem- 
ber 24th, that “certain articles published 
in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia’ were con- 
demned by the Congregation of the In- 
dex,” nor anything like it. We said that 
the “.\nalecta “repudiates, if not 
formally condemns,” certain articles in 
the Encyclopedia. “Repudiation” and 
“strong condemnation” by the conserva- 
tive editor of “Analecta’” was all we as- 
serted. If this proves untrue we shall 
gladly make correction. ‘“Condemna- 
tion” is official, and of that we had no in- 
formation. We have no conflict with 
Archbishop Farley or Dr. Condé. The 
Western Watchman, one of our most in- 
telligent Catholic journals, whase editor 
is just back from Rome, says that some 
articles in the Encyclopedia “have been 
censured and will have to be expurged 
in all future editions.””’ We said no more 
than that. 
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Mr. Hearst publishes 


Senator Forakér’s 


Further Defense letters, with 


payments by 
Foraker. 
himself. 


more 
more 
the Standard Oil to Senator 
Mr. Foraker defends 
This is what he has to say 


‘ 


Agair 


. mployment was confined to the affairs 
of t ‘ompany in Ohio, including its reorgan 
izal after the decision of our Supreme Court 
diss’'\ing the Trust, and then it was ended 
long fore the company had become in any 
Way ‘he object of legislation by Congress or 
the bject of attacks of any kind in the courts 
rwise by the United States Government, 
ore any such legislation by Congress or 
ceeding by the United States Govern- 
gainst the company was proposed or 
n 


payments made to Mr. Foraker for 
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the above services were as follows, so far 
as yet reported: March 26th, 1900, $15,- 
000; April 17th, 1900, $14,500; Novem- 
ber 26th, 1900, $10,000; December 11th, 
1900, $5,000; total, $44,500 in four pay- 
ments within nine months. That the 
service as stated above was the nominal 
service paid for may be true, but the sub- 
sequent letters asking him to do unpaid 
political service is most plausible evi- 
dence that he was selected as counsel for 
his political influence, while his relation 
as counsel was not generally known; 
and that the subsequent appeals to him 
for political aid make it plausible that 
the large payments were supposed to 
have made him a grateful and powerful 
friend who could be depended upon to 
help in time of need. 

& 

What is there worse 
in Russia than can 
be found in this 
country? On the Kentucky-Tennessee 
border, near Jellico, a crowd of drunken 
young men, armed, of course, waited till 
a church service was thru and insulted 
one of the young women of the congre- 
gation. When remonstrated with they 
began shooting, killed three men, two of 
them deacons of the church, and wound- 
ed another man and the pastor, as he 
stood in the door of the church and was 
begging them to stop shooting. They 
are said to be men of good families, and 
they may get caught and punished, but 
it is doubtful. Another more vicious, if 
not equally fatal case, is that in South- 
western Georgia, where masked night- 
riders had lots of fun last Sunday night. 
In a region of ten miles square they 
burned every negro church and school- 
house, and left threats of further injury. 
One church and school are particularly 
mentioned as belonging to the mest pro- 
gressive negroes in that section. These 
institutions represent the modest and 
self-sacrificing efforts of these people to 
serve God and elevate themselves. These 
twenty buildings burned include their par- 
ish schools, established to supplement the 
failure of the State of Georgia to pro- 
vide their children with a common school 
education. It is said in explanation of 
this raid that a white woman had been 
attacked by a negro; but that negro had 
been faithfully lynched. It is also said 


Burning Churches 
and Schools 
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that these negroes had sold some of their 
cotton, instead of holding it for an ad- 
vance—a deadly offense. It is also said 
that in their churches and lodge rooms 
they form plans and plots of one sort and 
another. It may be fortunate that the 
negroes did not know that their churches 
and schoolhouses were to be attacked, 
for in that case they might have been 
present to defend them; and in that case 
a race war would have been reported, and 
soldiers sent to arrest the negroes, de- 
prive them of their arms and send them 
to the chain gang, which has a few 
months more of grace, or disgrace, to 
run. Who the night-riders are is not 
known, of course, and never will be, but 
“the outrage is condemned by good citi- 
zens.” We are told that “many negroes 
are fleeing.” Strange! 


& 

The British statistics 
British Longevity of mortality, just pub- 

lished, show what we 
all knew before, that more clergymen live 
to old age than the members of any 
other profession. What is the reason? 
In part, that they are a little older in en- 
tering their profession than in almost 


any other business, which cuts out, in the 
statistics, those that die before twenty- 


five. Next, they live a regular life, with 
no excesses; and they take a moderate 
amount of exercise, while mostly protect- 
ed against exposure. Then something 
may be credited to the philosophy of re- 
ligion, which tends to an equable frame 
of mind. Physicians have an excessive 
mortality, which may be accounted for 
in part by the nervous strain of anxiety 
and night work. Of liquor dealers and 
their employes have a high death rate; 
in the ages from twenty-five to forty-five 
more than double the average. The most 
hopeful facts reported are the decrease 
in death rate in occupations which in- 
volve dust or foul air. The attention 
given under legislation for protecting the 
lives and health of workmen in mines, 
shops and factories gives excellent re- 
sults. The lessons are many and very 
plain. 
& 

We spoke last week warmly of the 
proposition supported by Governor Fort 
that New Jersey should establish a fine 
boulevard all along her Atlantic coast. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The new subways, which elimin :te fer. 
ries, make New Jersey most accesible to 
New York and a most desirable p\ace for 
suburban residents. But there is one 
drawback along the coast line, <1d that 
is the famous Jersey mosquito It js 
amazing that the State does pt take 
measures to ‘abate the nuisance |\y dam- 
ming and diking the salt meadows. One 
of the next obligations of government. 
not there only, but elsewhere, is *o abol- 
ish the pestiferous mosquito. The auto- 
mobile, when it gets its mastery, will 
abolish the housefly, which breeds in sta- 
bles; but the mosquito, of varicus spe- 
cies, breeds anywhere in stagnant water, 


Js 


We confess to as great a difficulty in 
getting enthusiastic over the new demon- 
strations of the future life made to Sir 
Oliver Lodge thru a medium, Mrs. Hol- 
landrones, as the late Mr. Myers has in 
communicating thru her. He is “con- 
scious of strain and effort,” and cannot 
succeed very well in using her as his me- 
dium. Indeed, he tells nothing further 
than this; but he informs Mr. Stead that 
he has made many discoveries which he 
will try to make known. We are patient 
but not hopeful, even with all willingness 
to believe. But all thus far is so trivial. 

& 


Mr. Hearst’s speeches are raisiug him 
in public estimation as a slinger of picto- 
rial English, so that we cease to believe 
that a hired man writes all his forthput- 
tings. Take this sentence from his ad- 
dress in Denver last week: 

“Mr. Foraker can no more get off t! 
ard Oil fly paper than Mr. Haskell ca: 
more either of them tries the deeper 
into the tanglefoot of corruption and 
diction.” 
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They are doing well in Texas 
grand jury in Mercer County h 
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| Housekeepers. 
A clever intelligent’ American young woman, 
{gar > of filling ition as workin Ryan oe! 
wo ike a position in a boarding smali 
ity or out of town. Business’ Wom mn, 328 


fined widow (35); business qualifica 
at reference. Practical, 317 pena 


“Ho SEKEEPER- —Respectable middie aged 
rom couple; good 
cook. careful in her work. E. L., 138 paper 
Bron» 
“MIDDLE aged woman as housekeeper; hotel, 
priva family. institution; linen room. 8. &., 
107 
“POSITION as pom ym r in New York city 
wanted by mi i A- 1 - 3 competent ‘to handle 
s, aud pay, bills and tak entire 
of A... ‘if desired; several years’ residence 
; York; salary $15.week: ‘Address =z. 
Quincy. Mass ‘ { 
“yor — to do ‘ork; cook and Jaun- | 
gran: reltabie; references; ¢ a or country. = 
‘ , 
my NG oma, Ronpewerk; good plaiz cook and: 
undress; city or coun’ ¢ reference, WigaR, | 
imp West’ 19th. rear. en " 


j 
| SOMPPTENT woman, housework; city or coun- 
try; reference, Sabon 28th; top floor. | 


“HOUSMWORKER, middle aged, capable woman, ' 
ee c= mily; plain In cooking; % teeeteptes. — 
est 38t 

“HOU <2 OWE, an to high f adults, a apart. 
ment; good home preferred t wages. Call: 
twodats. @@& Park ay., second bell. - ‘ 1 



































Tragedies in Advertisements 


Every young man who marries re- 
gards his wife as a treasure. He wants 
to make her happy. He expects to take 
care of her, love her, comfort her, honor 
and keep her, in sickness and in health, 
and forsaking all others to keep himself 
only unto her, so long as they both shall 
live. He promises to do all these things, 
and in most cases, doubtless, the hus- 
band does many, if not most, of them. 
Men who have no thought of insincerity, 
however, fail to keep the real and true 
spirit of their vows when they neglect to 
provide for the welfare of their wives 
after their death. Their promise was 
for so long as they both shall live, and 
when the husband dies without having 
provide! in any way during his life for 
the wife who survives him, he has by no 
means kept the full obligation of his 
vows. “Is your wife a good house- 
keeper ° That question may well 
come tome to every husband, be- 
cause upon the answer thereto may 
depend the existence of the wife in 
case sh» becomes a widow. It is by no 
means .nough for a man to make his wife 
an allov ance, even a liberal allowance, 





: MIDDLE « woman, housework or } 
liquors , oy country. Sa West Stee — 
s ts 
| “MIDDLE aged En 
Englishwoman in sm fam-} 

ifly for light housewor Mrs. eT rh 


. NEAT woman to do ‘house work: xpod cook oo 
j{laundress: eity or country; best ‘reference. name 
j West - lvth st., one flight. i 


“RHLIABLE woman, “housework; good cool cook and 
igeeerees: home preferred to wages. @8 West | 
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“COMPETENT 5 young ng woman as houseworker in| 
— my 4 good. plain cook and ijaundress;'! 
bligi best -references. RBM East 75th | 





‘COMPETENT wees houseworker in ‘Aynerican | 
|e ie: good cook, laundress ; ay al Bo mail. | 
) Fast 116th st. (ring janitor’ 8 ‘bell 





ELDERLY woman to do ae small tae 
fly; wages $10. Call two days, ‘We Kast 7th. 


WOMAN houseworker or working Bouse: | 
oe er. Nempeamnmunes Fast 106th s 
UNG 


Woman as general — rker; ci | 
reference; $5 weekly; no cards. woe as | 
| West 624 624. —I 














A. niiddle ased. Woman for iight housework; 
home preterrea to wages; can come well 
Fecommened. --Mre, ‘nes Sth 





RELI ABLE rug “woman, Protestant, as sean 
worker in private family (two or three) adults in 
apartment; no washing or ironing; excellent .cook,, 
waltress; ‘understands marketing: can take full 
charge; wages pe oe to $30; personal references; | 
pear are. Mahe Fast 424. 'Phone, Be —88th. | 
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and then carelessly live up to his income 
and perhaps beyond. The good provider 
may easily be cut off. Can his widow 
continue to live in her own home or must 
she be driven out into a cold and very 
unsympathetic world to depend upon her 
own breadwinning capacity and perhaps 
become a housekeeper for some other 
family? The advertisements printed on 
this page are unfortunately not fanciful. 
They are veritable tragedies in the “ad” 
pages. Would your wife have to print 
a similar advertisement in case you died? 
That is the question for every husband 
to consider very seriously. Of course 
the husband who reads these words loves 
his wife and children, and wants to make 
sure that the home is made secure for 
them. Life insurance provides a method 
for doing just this. Have you ever 
thought about having your life insured 
and then put the matter off for a more 
convenient season? It would be very re- 
markable if you had not. The next time 
you are tempted to enjoy a luxury you 
can get on without, deny yourself and 
buy a life insurance policy. The want 
advertisements printed herewith ought to 
be a perpetual reminder of the absolute 
necessity for so doing. 








FINANCIAL 


Bankers’ Association Opposes 
Deposit Guarantee 


At its thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion, in Denver, last week, the American 
Bankers’ Association emphatically con- 
demned the Bryan and Haskell proposi- 
tion for guaranteeing bank deposits. 
This association is composed of nearly 
10,000 national banks, State banks, sav- 
ings banks, trust companies and private 
banking houses, and these were repre- 
sented at Denver by more than 3,000 
delegates. The decision of such a body 
concerning a question strictly within the 
field of banking should have great 
weight with the general public. Action 
was first taken by the savings bank sec- 
tion, which may fairly be regarded as the 
most conservative part of the great or- 
ganization. The resolutions adopted by 
the savings bank officers denounced any 
plan for making each savings bank re- 
sponsible by taxation or assessment for 
the acts of other banks, or for connect- 
ing them with the national banking sys- 
tem, as economically unsound, confisca- 
tory, inimical to the interests of all di- 
rectly concerned, discouraging to indi- 
vidual initiative, and a specious form of 
paternalism and socialism. Then the 
clearing house section exprest similar 
opinions, and the trust company section 
condemned the project by a vote of 74 
to 5. 

" inally 


upon the re- 
port of its Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee, adopted without dissenting voice the 
following resolution : 


the convention, 


Resolved, That the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation is unalterably opposed to any arbi- 
trary plan looking to the mutual guarantee of 
deposits, either by a State or the nation, for 
the following reasons: 

1. It is a function outside of State or Na- 
tional Government. 

It is unsound in principle. 
It is impracticable and misleading. 
It is revolutionary in character. 

. It is subversive of sound economics. 

6. It will lower the standard of our present 
banking system. 

7. It is productive of and encourages bad 
banking. 

8. It unjustly weakens the strong and un- 
fairly strengthens the weak banks. 

9. It discredits honesty, ability, and con- 
servatism. 

10. A loss suffered by one bank jeopardizes 
all banks. 


11. The public must eventually p:\ the tay 
12. It will cause and not avert pa: ics : 
The arguments against such 
tee were forcibly presented no 
the committee’s report, but al 
discussion and in several of the 
addresses delivered before th« 
tion, notably in the annual a: 
President Powers and in that 
ander Gilbert (president of 
York Clearing House), upon *’\ ital [s- 
sues.” Colonel Powers remarked that 
many good men, as he well knew, be- 
lieved that such a guarantee was “just 
and right.” But in the early stages of 
the free-silver heresy many good men 
also “believed that cause just.” There 
was a great awakening, however, after 
the fallacy of sixteen to one had been 
thoroly exposed, “and so it will be with 
the guarantee of bank deposits.” Ina 
part of Mr. Gilbert’s address the case 
against a guarantee was clearly and dis- 
passionately stated. Among those who 
took part in the discussion in the trust 
company section was Clark \Villiams, 
New York’s Superintendent of Banks, 
widely known as a very competent of- 
ficer, who said that the banking interests 
of his State (representing 20 per cent. 
of the country’s banking power) were 
unanimous in opposition to the project. 
The convention was an_ interesting 
and successful one. George \M. Rey- 
nolds, president of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank, of Chicago, was elected 
president, and the new vice-president is 
Lewis E. Pierson, president of the 
Irving National Exchange lank, of 
New York, heretofore chairman of the 
executive council. Next year’s meeting 
will be held in Chicago. 
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.The Grand 
opened 600 miles of its new 
Canadian Northwest, from VW 
a point near Edmonton. It is : 
that the Canadian Pacific will | 
to Dawson, in the Alaskan 
This line will be about 1,500 
At present the only route to 
gold deposits is.controlled by 
By a road lying wholly in Can 
tory Canada hopes to gain a la 
the trade which now seeks th« 
route. 





